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THE New STATESMAN AND NATION—The Week-end Review. 





Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 
Week-end Review. 

-AHE Imperial Conference is to spend most of its 
time discussing policy in the event of war. There 
is comparatively little enthusiasm about the 

practical steps which might be taken in the economic 
field to render the possibility of war more remote. The 
Ottawa trade agreements, as such, do not figure on the 
agenda ; and though the principle of imperial preferences 
embodied in them can hardly be excluded from the 
deliberations of the assembled Commonwealth statesmen, 
there is no sign of any move in the direction of general 
revision of the Ottawa scheme. Canada has already 
concluded a new bilateral trade pact with the United 
Kingdom ; fresh agreements made separately with Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and India seem likely to follow in 
due course. Since not merely Mr. Mackenzie King 
but Mr. Lyons of Australia, appears to recognise the 
urgency of the need to remove some of the existing impedi- 
ments to trade, the gradual emergence of a more liberal 
tariff policy within the Empire may perhaps be expected. 
But unless the British Government is prepared to give 
a lead, instead of using its Ottawa commitments as an 
excuse for obstructing any movement towards freer 
trade, there is little likelihood of the Conference reversing 
4 policy which has cost Britain much more in loss of 
foreign trade than she has gained in her commercial 


dealings with the Dominions. General Hertzog, at thie 
opening session, made a cogent plea for an Empire policy 
of “economic appeasement.” But if there is to be no 
material reduction in the tariff walls erected round the 
Commonwealth against foreign trade—and notably against 
U.S.A. manufactures—it is hard to see how this aspiration 
is to be translated into action. 


Imperial Defence 


When it comes to questions of defence and forciga 
policy none of the Dominions is willing to underwrite 
any British commitments in Europe other than such 
general liabilities as arise from membership of the League 
If it be argued by the British spokesmen that the realities 
of the situation demand, in Britain’s case, that the protective 
clauses of the Covenant should be reinforced with more 
intimate special undérstandings, the Dominions—remote 
from the European imbroglio and critical of Britain’s 
share in the general failure to make collective security 
work—will insist on complete autonomy in foreign affairs. 
Canada, in particular, may be regarded as functioning 
within the American rather than the British orbit, so far 
as foreign policy is concerned ; but there is no possibility 
of any Dominion pledging itself to fight again in a European 
war which might be waged for interests alien to those 
of its own citizens. Proposals, therefore, for co-operation in 
Imperial Defence are likely to be discussed on regional lines. 
For Australia and New Zealand the obvious “ sphere of 
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interest ” lies in the Pacific and the Far East with Singapore 
and Hong-Kong as focal points for co-operative strategy. 
In the case of South Africa the increasing insecurity of 
Mediterranean shipping communications makes it essential 
to concert plans for the protection of the alternative 
route to the East via the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Union Government has already agreed to establish and 
defend at Simonstown a base for use by the British fleet. 
It remains to discuss South Africa’s contribution to a 
system of defensive air bases covering the Cape route. 
In any such system, however, French co-operation is 
essential, especially in view of Fascist domination of the 
Canaries and Rio de Oro ; and for such co-operation France 
may well be inclined to ask a price. 


Spain Goes Moderate 


Some change of persons became inevitable in the 
Spanish Republican Cabinet after the Barcelona rising. 
There was much criticism of Sefior Caballero, because 
this ageing man took decisions slowly, had become inert 
and inaccessible, but none the less retained in his own 
hands the Ministry of War. Since he trusted to a political 
Supreme Council of War and had no adequate General 
Staff, the result was that a central command hardly 
existed. As he chose to imsist on retaining this vital 
Ministry as well as the Premiership, the result has been 
his disappearance. The new Cabinet under Dr. Negrin 
(a moderate Socialist, by profession a biologist) will first of 
all bring unity and decision into the central command. Let 
us hope that it may still be in time to save Bilbao. Sefior 
Prieto, who has done well at the Air Ministry, should be 
a good Minister of Defence. In the second place the new 
Cabinet marks an emphatic move towards moderation. 
The Anarchists and the C.N.T. drop out altogether, and 
the Liberal Republicans hold a relatively higher number 
of posts. It is said that the Cortes will again be called 
together, to underline the democratic and parliamentary 
character of the Republic. It is even possible that some 
cautious steps may be taken to restore the exercise of the 
Catholic religion. That the Communist Party took a 
leading part in this development will surprise no one who 
reads the article in this issue by Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
who has just returned from Spain. 


Diplomatic Talks 


The diplomatic stocktaking and discussions begun in 
London last week have spread now, as ministers and 
ambassadors go home, to the Continent. What, if 
anything, may come of these, no one can be sure. Mr. 
Litvinov has been assured by MM. Blum and Delbos in 
Paris that the Franco-Soviet pact stands firm—in its 
present carefully limited form—and the British Govern- 
ment, it is said, maintain their favourable, if unenthusiastic, 
attitude towards both this and the pacts with Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. On the latter of these an important 
statement was made at Prague at the week-end when a 
French delegate declared, on M. Blum’s behalf, that if an 
attack were made on Czechoslovakia, France would act as 
though she herself were being attacked. In Central 
Europe there are renewed hopes, following the talks 
of Austrian, Czech and Hungarian representatives, of 
“Danubian co-operation.” Hungary will doubtless want 
to make her own terms for entering into closer relations 


with Czechoslovakia. 
the other direction, is still strong in Budapest, and the 
visit this week of King Victor. Emmanuel, accompanied 
by Count Ciano, may have considerable political signif. 


cance. “But the Hungarians are not so warm about aj 


Italy joined with Germany by the “ Rome-Berlin axis.” 


Mussolini Beats the Big Drum 


The Duce is still in a nasty temper with Britain, 
Commonsense and the representations of our Ambassador 
have apparently persuaded him to abate the fury of the 
anti-British campaign in the Italian press, and to allow 
regular subscribers to receive their newspapers from 
England. But the ban on the circulation of the British 
papers in general is still in force as we write. The 
reports of the Coronation served out to the public by 
the Italian papers were fantastic—with their headline 
of accidents, disorder and disaffection. And as a climax 
Fascist spleen was vented on France, which the Corrier: 
della Sera a few days ago declared, with many jeers, had 
“ become a fief of the Crown of England.” Meanwhile, 
Mussolini beats the big drum of Imperialism and autarky. 
In a speech in Rome on Sunday, he expatiated on th: 
progress towards the goal of self-sufficiency which Italy 
had made, and pointed to Abyssinia as the land of Canaan. 
He admitted that it would be a hard task to extract all 
the milk or honey—or to be precise, the coffee and cotton 
and precious metals—but it would be achieved by the 
tenacity of Italians working 25 hours a day. We look 


forward to seeing this Eighth Wonder of the world! There] 


are, by the way, some valuable raw materials in another 
country in which Mussolini is interested, and it seems 


likely that the revolt in Southern Albania has more to © 


do with the recent grant to Italy of oil concessions there 
than with a hypothetical “ Communism.” 


Trotskyism in the U.S.S.R. 


Another offensive in the struggle against Trotskyism 
is going on in the U.S.S.R., where a number of Trade 
Union leaders have just been arrested, charged with 
embezzlement of funds and other crimes against the Stat: 
and the workers. Drastic reforms in the Trade Union 
system are also talked about, tending apparently in the 
direction of increased “ workers’ control ” and limiting o/ 
the power of officials. More spectacular is the new decree 
for the establishment of military councils in the various 
districts of the country. This scheme, so far as can be 
judged, will enhance and concentrate the power of the Red 
Army and at the same time restore the diminished authority 
exercised by the political commissars. The functions 
of the new councils appear to extend over a wide field, 
covering not merely military affairs in the narrower sense, 
but civilian work of various kinds. The whole reform 
presumably marks the solidarity of the Red Army and the 
Kremlin, of Voroshilov and Stalin, and it is, according t 
the Soviet press, an essential move in the campaign to liqu'- 
date Trotskyism. We were reproached for suggesting 
a few months ago that this so-called Trotskyism, or dis- 
content with “ Stalinism,” was not confined to a handful 
of malcontents. It seems—and we regret it—that ou! 


surmise was right. We hope that the campaign, in so fat 
as it is directed against real mischief and crime, wil! be 
successful—and that it is not going to take as heavy a toll 
of the innocent as of the guilty. 
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New Moves in the U.S.A. 


In their separate spheres Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. John 
L. Lewis have both run up against “ snags” this week. 
From the President’s standpoint the Supreme Court 
has displayed an inconvenient tendency to reform itself. 
Not merely has Mr. Justice Van Devanter—one of the 
five septuagenarian die-hards—retired, but the Court 
has given two decisions in the Administration’s favour. 
One upholds the Louisiana tax on chain stores; under 
the other there will be no need for the Treasury to refund 
the billion dollars collected through the “ processing ” 
taxes under the invalidated A.A.A. Opponents of the 
proposals to liberalise the Court by increasing its member- 
ship are now arguing that the President is beating at an 
open door, and the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
has turned the Bill down by 10 votes to 8. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attitude may depend to some extent on the Court’s pending 
decision on the Social Security Act. But even if 
that be favourable, he seems unlikely to drop com- 
pletely his reform plan. Mr. Lewis’ problem is the 
stiffening of resistance against his drive to unionise 
the employees of the “ independent” steel producers, 
whom he designs apparently to tackle in turn. After 
a one-day strike he induced Jones and Laughlin—the 
first firm put “on the spot”—to sign an agreement 
providing for a ballot among their 27,000 workers to decide 
whether the S.W.O.C. shall have exclusive bargaining 
rights on their behalf. But the two largest “ independents,” 
Republic Steel and Youngstown Sheet, have declared that 
rather than submit to C.1.O. dictation they will shut 
down indefinitely. It remains to be seen whether, in 


) that case, they can effectively be cited under the Wagner 


(Labour Relations) Act. 


The Harworth Deadlock 
The Nottinghamshire coalowners, following their policy 


_ of non-recognition of the Mineworkers’ Federation of 


Great Britain to the last, have refused to accept the 
collective notice to terminate contracts put in by the Notts 
Miners’ Association, and are trying to insist on individual 
strike notices, which would plainly make everyone who 
presented them a marked man. At law, the owners have 
possibly a right to insist on individual notices; but the 


| tendering of collective notices has been long a custom of 
| the trade, and is in effect a part of the system of collective 


bargaining from which the Notts owners and the Spencer 
Union have broken away. This “ custom of the trade ” 
might well be pleaded on the men’s side if any attempt 
were made to charge them with breach of contract for 
striking without legal notice. But that issue should not 
arise; and we presume the owners will accept in fact, 
even if they refuse in theory, the collective notice tendered 
by the N.M.A. As for the prospects of a strike, nothing 
has happened so far to make them less. The owners are 
still refusing to meet the M.F.G.B., unless it binds itself 
in advance to accept the results of arbitration on any 
matier that cannot be settled by agreement. The miners, 
on the other hand, still demand an unconditional meeting ; 
and the Government, though a new “ peace move” is 


said now to be on the way, has up to the time of writing 
done nothing towards removing the deadlock. A national 
strike, therefore, seems likely in a week’s time—on a vital 
matter of Trade Union principle which does not easily 
admit of compromise. 


The Busmen Persist 


The London omnibus strike is still in being, and no 
move has been made for some days towards getting 
negotiations resumed. The busmen are now calling 
earnestly upon the tramway and trolley-bus workers to 
come out in sympathy, whereas the Union headquarters 
is still ordering them to remain at work. These other 
sections, for their part, want, if they come out, to demand 
the seven-and-a-half hours day for themselves, and not 
merely to give sympathetic support to the busmen. One 
difficulty in the way is that they are under an agreement 
which is not due to expire till next year; so that they 
cannot strictly put forward at present any demands of 
their own. On the other hand, if they strike in their own 
cause, they are less liable to incur penalties under the 
Act of 1927 than if they come out merely in sympathy 
with the busmen. The longer the stoppage lasts, the 
harder it is bound to be to keep the other grades at work, 
both because of the strain imposed on them by the huge 
increase in traffic by tram and trolley-bus, and also 
because they cannot help feeling that they are helping 
the Board to defeat the busmen’s movement. The true 
remedy for the whole trouble, as we pointed out last 
week, is to amend the absurd London Passenger Transport 
Act. But this the Government, despite the continuance 
of the dispute, is apparently not prepared to consider. 


Co-operators in Conference 


The Co-operative Congress at Bath, though it was 
denied the customary civic welcome by the Mayor, settled 
down to business none the worse. The agreement recently 
concluded between the Co-operative Party and the Labour 
Party was duly endorsed; for, even if no one greatly 
liked it, no one had any alternative to propose. The 
Co-operative Party cannot win seats save as the ally of 
the Labour Party; but it refuses to merge itself in the 
Labour Party. The two must therefore work together on 
terms of mutual convenience, and settle differences as 
they arise. On general matters of policy the Congress 
once more affirmed its desire for a move towards freer 
international trade, and also recorded its hostility to 
the Government’s quota and marketing schemes, on the 
ground that they tend to check co-operative development 
by sharing out the market among the existing producers. 
Co-operators object to the marketing schemes also on 
account of their failure to give representation to the con- 
sumers, as, for the same reason, they reject the alternative 
proposal that control should be vested in “ impartial! 
commissions nominated by the Government.” What 
they want instead is less clear; indeed, they seem more 
concerned with safeguarding their own movement’s right 
to expand than with proposing any method of organising 
marketing or production. Another question considered 
by the Congress was the growth of fixed price stores, 
paying low wages and thus unfairly threatening Co-opera- 
tive growth. In this matter the appropriate remedy is 
clearly a Trade Board, with full power to fix hours as well 
as wages, unless a satisfactory regulation of hours is achieved 
by direct legislation prescribing a statutory maximum 
for all distributive workers. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, td. ; Foreign, td. ; Canada, 1d. 
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MAGIC OR COMMON 
SENSE 


Tue holiday is over and the ritual complete. The King 
is anointed and crowned. Everyone has had a good time. 
The crowds have surged into the West-end and are 
returning to their homes in the remotest parts of the 
Commonwealth and to Killicrankie, Cardiff, Puddleton, 
Brixton and Bow. The Dominion Premiers have stayed 
on to tackle the grim task of deciding to what extent and 
under what conditions they will tax their people to arm 
the Empire. In the countryside bonfires have blazed 
and the village sports have been run. In the great 
thoroughfares and the mean streets alike the flags and 
the bunting, now a little draggled in the rain, still remind 
us that England for a week at least has touched the carnival 
spirit. About the fun and general good-humour there can 
be no dispute. A well-known American journalist, whose 
letter we publish this week, was so impressed by the 
spontaneity of the cheering, by the absence of any “ sour 
note,” that he concludes that England alone knows nothing 
of Left or Right, that it has achieved the “ United Front.” 
He expected a “pleasant anachronism” and found a 
religion. 

Now it is true that the voice of republicanism, lusty until 
sixty years ago, is no longer vigorous in England ; it is 
true that people cheer as the Coronation procession passes, 
not because they fear the police, but because they feel 
enthusiasm. About something or other connected with 
monarchy British opinion is well-nigh unanimous. But 
what is this that we are unanimous about ? 

Most people of all ages and classes enjoy a traditional 
ceremony carried out with pomp and pageantry; we 
like to be reminded of our history and to be offered a 
rare opportunity of carnival. Anyone may see in the 
Coronation a harmless and pleasant festival maintained 
in the same spirit with which we celebrate Christmas or 
All Hallows’ Eve ; we may cherish the Regalia, along with 
the bishop’s apron and the Lord Chancellor’s woolsack, 
and retain the monarchy, partly because we are a conser- 
vative people who cherish tradition, and partly because it 
still plays a largely formal, but convenient, part in the 
scheme of Government. If we could leave the matter 
there only the doctrinnaire or the spoil-sport would think 
it worth while to criticise. Unfortunately, we are not 
allowed to enjoy the pantomime, the fanfare of trumpets, 
the fine music and the gorgeous costumes merely as a 
pleasant piece of pageantry. There isa spirit abroad which 
labours this interesting survival into a solemn occasion of 
portentous significance, and which tries in effect to use 
the Coronation for its own propagandist purpose. 

The pretence that something mystical, inexplicable, 
transcendental and magical has occurred during the 
Coronation celebrations has been implicit in innumerable 
articles, speeches and sermons during the last few weeks. 
It is possible, as our “ This England ” column shows, to 
find people in the twentieth century who still believe in 
the “‘ royal touch ” and solemnly discuss the phenomenon 
of “king’s weather” (so oddly unresponsive on this 
occasion), but these things might perhaps have been 
regarded as negligible aberrations had we not been con- 
fronted with the astonishing leading article that appeared 
in the 77mes on the day of the Coronation. 


The well-informed leader writer of the Times was, of 
course, perfectly aware of the historical meaning of the 
Coronation ritual. He noted its origins in dim antiquity, 
the features that are familiar to anthropologists who have 


studied the coronation ritual used when kings are crowned | 


in Fiji, when royal chiefs ascend the throne in darkest 
Africa, and which reached their greatest elaboration in 
the ritual that attended the anointing of Brahmanic 
priest-kings. He showed that in the Coronation ceremony 
the anointed king dies and is reborn, is “a sacramental, 
even a sacrificial, man ” who lives for his people and for 
his people sometimes “ must sacramentally die.” He 
notes that in the Coronation ritual the King of England 
is treated as a priest as well as a king. Anthropologically 
considered, the Coronation ceremony is a piece of magic, 
the magic which brings prosperity, and which is familiar in 
England in the song of John Barleycorn. 

It was pleasant enough to find the Times reminding us 
of all this ; we like to trace the origin of our customs and 
to smile in gratification as we realise what a long way we 
have advanced towards more rational conceptions. 

Unfortunately, the object of the Times in reminding us 
of the anthropological basis of the Coronation was not to 
smile at the common conservatism of men who like to 
maintain forms when reality has changed, nor was it to 
warn us against the deadly danger of superstition. On the 
contrary, its aim was apparently to increase superstition, 
to persuade men, who might otherwise take a common- 
sense view of their institutions, that something magical 
had really taken place and that what we have ail been 
brought up to dismiss as mumbo-jumbo in Central Africa 
had somehow become something very serious and 
efficacious when imported into Westminster Abbey. 
The Times leader writer was no doubt sincere when he 
suggested that some mystical virtues did in fact proceed 
from the sprinkling of oil on the chest and hands and head 
of the King, when he said that once “ the King had sat 
in that chair and passed through that experience ” he 
“ must rise up something other than he had been,” and 
that when the Archbishop went in under the canopy over 
the King’s chair “bearing the consecrated oil as in the 
tabernacle, it seemed that those two men were alone with 
God, performing an act greater than they knew, more 
solemn than any person present could hope to under- 
stand.” But such language, appropriate enough in the time 
of the Stuarts, sounds odd in the traditionally Protestant 
columns of the Times. Those who have abandoned the 
belief in the Real Presence in the Sacrament might be 
expected to distinguish in the Coronation between the 
symbolic use of ceremonial and the primitive concep- 
tion of the magic efficacy of ritualistic and cabalistic 
words. 

It is true that men in all ages have associated the idea 
of kingship with their idea of the patronage of a tribe, and 
it is true that the rationalistic republican has too often 
failed to realise the instinctive enjoyment which people 
find in ceremony and pageantry. It is true too, that 
men do not necessarily become more rational because they 
have become republican. It is a delusion, which is dis- 
pelled by a glance at any modern dictatorship, that 4 
republic is necessarily more rational than a country which 
maintains a ceremonial and symbolical king. We could 
quote phrases from German papers, closely parallel to those 
which we have noticed in the Times, to show that Hitler 
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is regarded as a sacrificial character bearing in his person 
the sins and sufferings of the German people. But it is 
just this natural tendency of man to relapse into super- 
stition which it is the business of a responsible newspaper 
like the Times to counteract and check. Through a long 
evolutionary process men have learnt to see through the 
magic rituals which were once the centre of tribal life ; 
they know now that to put on masks and join in a sacred 
dance will not change the weather or make the crops 
grow. They know to-day, if they think about it, that if 
we are to solve the problems of war and poverty and 
misery, we need to be just as practical and as scientific 
in our understanding of the conditions of society as an 
agriculturist is to-day when he ploughs and irrigates the 
land. The Times and many other papers in its wake 
would prevent, if they could, the mass of mankind from 
understanding the causes of class division, the reasons 
why men are hungry in the midst of potential plenty. 
If we can be made sufficiently conscious of national unity, 
our leaders, magicians and wise men will be blessed, as 
the prayer in the Abbey put it, with “a quiet Empire.” 
Therefore the more we are deluded into magic and the 
less we understand our symbols the better for the powers 
that be. But it is dangerous to encourage hysteria and 
superstition. The reaction against reason and common 
sense has already, as the Times constantly remarks, gone 
to extravagant lengths in Europe. What is the use of 
prating about the preservation of democracy in England 
if our leading newspapers turn their backs on reason, 
abandon the progress of centuries and deface our 
“pleasant anachronisms ” with the revival of magic and 
the cultivation of Abracadabra ? 


ANARCHISTS AND COMMUNISTS 
IN SPAIN 


Looxinc down from a ’plane over Barcelona a week ago I 
saw the tramcars moving along the Ramblas and the factory 
chimneys smoking. It was true, then, that the rising had been 
suppressed and order restored. This achievement, however, 
had cost the lives of 900 men who ought to have been facing 
Franco, while the wounded on both sides, following an authori- 
tative but confidential estimate, numbered 2,500. This was 
by far the gravest of several armed encounters between the 
Democratic Republic and the forces of Social Revolution : 
one is not sure that it will be the last. So profound is the 
gulf between the thinking of Spanish Anarchists and the 
moderates of the People’s Front that the marvel is rather that 
the struggle has been so long postponed. For this delay the 
Valencia Government has to thank as much the virtues of the 
Anarchists as their failings. Their leaders, in spite of a feud 
that dated from the days of Bakunin and Marx, had had the 
magnanimity to join both the Republican and the Catalonian 
Governments. Down to the day of the Barcelona rising, and 
even after it, all their official utterances were persuasive pleas 
for unity and even for fusion. When they did argue their 
case in print it was with courtesy and restraint. Their failing 
is deliberate, high-principled indiscipline. When at last they 
struck in Barcelona it was without the support of their for- 
midable mass organisation, the C.N.T. Trade Union federation. 
Two only of the organisations on its fringes (the Friends of 
Durruti and the Libertarian Youth) manned the barricades, 
in alliance with the Marxists of P.O.U.M. Had the C.N.T. 
with all its armed forces attempted to seize power in the 
early days of the civil war it could have won Catalonia and 
held it—until the inevitable foreign intervention. For these 
feuds provoke two nightmares. They may open the weakly 
held Aragon front to a Fascist offensive. They may also 
Serve as an excuse for an Italian or even an international 


occupation of Barcelona, on the plea that this great city with 
its many and wealthy foreign concerns is a prey to anarchy. 
The prompt action of the Valencia Government has removed 
both these dangers. But can it in this poisoned atmosphere 
advance over the corpses of hundreds of dead workers to its 
positive ends—the disarmament of the civilian population and 
the fusing of the volunteer party militias into a regular army ? 
It might have been managed if Premier Caballero had himself 
gone to Barcelona and used his magnetism and his legend to 
win the workers. It cannot be done by force alone. 

Several factors went to the making of this rising. Catalonia 
is intensely nationalist and with difficulty identifies her cause 
with that of Spain. She smashed her own local Fascism in 
the first week of the civil war; her mood ever since has been 
that of a victor. Her own territory is free, and she feels only 
a moderate interest in the distant Aragon Front, which her 
forces hold. For lack of ’planes, tanks and artillery (as she 
sees it) she can undertake no hopeful offensive there, and for 
this she blames Russia even more bitterly than the Valencia 
Government. They will not (she says) give arms to Anarchists, 
because they mean to crush them when victory is won. It was 
even said that the International Column was raised for this 
purpose. To these charges Valencia has three answers. 
First, arms even now are scarce, and must be reserved for 
the vital fronts. Secondly, the Anarchist militia is so un- 
disciplined that to give it modern arms would be to waste 
them. Thirdly, in fact the Anarchists have pienty of arms, 
including tanks and artillery, but they keep them for use 
against their more moderate comrades. 

Under these arguments, as I realised during a stay in 
Barcelona, lurked a cruder struggle for power. When the 
civil war broke out, the anarcho-syndicalist C.N.T. was, with 
its reputed membership of about a million, the dominant 
power in Catalonia. But in nine months the United Socialist 
and Communist Party has by brilliant organisation raised the 
local membership of its rival Trade Union federation, the 
U.G.T., to some 450,000. The C.N.T., struggling to be loyal, 
felt its power slipping from it. It manceuvred unskilfully ; 
it claimed additional representation and even a majority in the 
Catalonian Ministry; its gangster fringe (for gunmen and 
bandits iningle in its undisciplined ranks with idealists who 
carry on the ethical tradition of Godwin and Proudhon) 
murdered in the week before the rising two U.G.T. Ministers, 
Roldan and Sese: finally its Left Wing lost patience and 
made its bid for power. 

But the real issue lay deeper. This was, like the Spartacist 
tragedy in Berlin, a struggle between Reformism and the wiil 
to make a proletarian revolution. P.O.U.M., which rose in 
alliance with the Anarchist Left, had been involved with 
incredible bitterness in this struggle, ever since the formation 
of the People’s Front. It represented the older and now 
heretical Communist position. It opposed any alliance with 
the middle-class even for the salvation of the Republic: for 
the sake of political as distinct from social democracy it would 
make no sacrifices to unity. Against it, far more fiercely than 
against the Anarchists, the Communists waged a merciless 
feud, and charged it with all the treasons ascribed to Trotsky. 
Of these it was doubiless innocent, but it behaved with reckless, 
partisan folly. Its leader, Nin, was calling on the eve of the 
rising for the instant convocation of a constituent assembly of 
workers, peasants and soldiers. Its newspaper backed the 
rising. Yet the Anarchists with whom it allied itself stand 
farther from its unbending Marxism than do the Socialists 
whom it assailed with its tanks and guns stolen from 
Government arsenals. 

To grasp this situation one must realise that the Com- 
munists now constitute the moderate Centre Party in republican 
Spain. Their propaganda, as skilful as it is pervasive, is 
almost exclusively defensive. It focuses attention on resist- 
ance to Fascism and on a concentrated effort to win the war: 
it discourages talk about the future, and ridicules its allies’ 


weakness for “ plans and projects.” I have before me a 


pamphlet by its secretary, José Diaz, which defines its 
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objective as the creation of “a democratic and parliamentary 
republic of a new type.” The novelty of this conception is 
not easy to grasp, for Diaz goes on to insist that the chief 
task is to destroy the material foundations of Spanish feudalism 
—the vast aristocratic estates, the political and economic 
power of the Church, and the old army based on caste. 
Something is added, in much vaguer words, about the need 
for breaking up the financial oligarchy and nationalising the 
Bank of Spain, but it is obvious that industry will be socialised, 
if at all, only partially and with extreme caution. The enemy, 
in short, is feudalism and Jess certainly big business, but small 
property, whether in town or‘country, need have no fear. 

I discussed this policy with several leading Communists. 
They justified it mainly on two grounds. Spain is a land of 
peasants, who own their few acres, save in the south and west, 
where the great estates predominate. They cannot be driven 
forcibly to accept socialisation—an experiment which the 
Anarchists have tried in Aragon with disastrous results. Again, 
the support of the small middle class is essential, if the war is 
to be won. In fact, the country was very evenly divided by 
the test of votes in February, 1936; the Republic dare not 
throw away potential support from any quarter. Secondly, 
it dare not antagonise the Western democracies by unfurling 
the flag of proletarian revolution. This had the ring of 
everyday common sense, though I reflected that Lenin 
brushed aside very similar arguments in 1917. As one 
listened to Franco’s guns in Madrid and read the news from 
Bilbao, this prudent moderation was intelligible. It certainly 
sprang as much from a study of the particular case of Spain, 
as from any consideration of Russian interests. 

These, the reader may object, are opportunist arguments ; 
but will not the Communist Party, with or without its Socialist 
allies, revert to its revolutionary policy when victory is won ? 
That is, one supposes, the reckoning on which the British 
Government bases its hostility to the Republic. I think this 
development must be permanent. This prediction I base on 
the social composition of the Communist Party both in 
Catalonia (where it is fused with the Socialists) and in Spain. 
It retains the discipline for which it is famous ; it can by its 
immensely skilful propaganda through posters, periodicals and 
broadcasting compel the average man to think its thoughts. 
It has rendered incomparable services in waging the war, and 
it shares the gratitude that Russia has justly earned. But it 
is no longer primarily a party of the industrial workers or even 
a Marxist Party. One of its leading men was describing to 
me its admirable work in setting up reading rooms, clubs and 
political schools for the army. “‘ What do you teach?” 
I asked. “ The fundamentals of Marxism?” “ Well, no,” 
he answered, “ the instruction is all on People’s Front lines.” 
Again in Catalonia a leading Communist was explaining the 
rapid growth of the U.G.T. “ Much of the new membership,” 
he said, “has come from the ranks of the Esquerra (Left 
Middle-class Republicans). The small middle-class realises 
that of the two parties ours is the stouter defender of small 
property.” The claim was true. In next day’s newspaper 
I read a report of a gathering of retail tradesmen in Barcelona. 
It was the U.G.T. which saved them from the plans of 
socialisation backed by the Anarchist C.N.T. 

The growth of the Party has been astonishingly rapid during 
the civil war. Insignificant in numbers when that began, the 
Party is now, or soon will be, the leading political organisation 
in republican Spain. In nine months it has quadrupled its 
membership, which now stands at 249,000 in governmental 
Spain, exclusive of Catalonia. Its social composition is 
unusual—89,000 industrial workers as against 62,000 agricul- 
tural workers, 76,000 peasant dwners, 15,000 “‘ middle class ” 
and 7,000 “intellectuals,” together with 19,000 women. 
Its vigorous youth organisation has in round figures 300,000 
members. This intense activity in recruiting provoked 
protests from other parties. It struck me that these new 
members could not have been sifted and tested with the care 
customary in the early years of the Party. In fairness I will 
give the crushing answer of the organiser to whom I put this 


objection. On November 7th, at the worst hour of Madrid’; 


peril, the Party called together its new members in that city) 


They numbered 2,000 men. Of these 1,700 volunteered fo; 


the militia. They had to stand under fire, unarmed in resery.} 


waiting till they could receive a rifle from a dead man’s hand 
Of these 1,700 no fewer than 900 were killed in the defence oj 
Madrid. He went on to illustrate the Party’s share in th 
risks and labours of the active army. In three brigades on th: 
Cordova front respectively 80, 50 and 95 per cent. of th: 
men were its members. 

It is a tangled tale, this Spanish epic. The heroism ¢ 
simple men, who have flung their lives away for the joy 0 
battling half-armed against feudalism, blends with the vanity 
of leaders and the egoism of parties. Doctrinal feuds tha 
our grandfathers waged in learned tomes arm themselves with 
machine-guns and wreak mass-murder in the streets. I have 
tried to describe without judging. But when memory go« 
back to the bloody defeats of 1934, and faces frankly th 
forces that then so nearly crushed the Spanish workers, | 
think they were wise to form their People’s Front. Onc: 
formed, it was pledged in loyalty, as in prudence, to moderation. 
When one has seen something of the palaces of the grandes 
and the hovels of the peasants, to make an end of feudalism 
seems no small achievement. With this will come much 
else—education for the masses, an expansion of all the socid 
services, co-operation among the producing peasants, workers 
councils in the factories, and, above all, a new sense of nationd 
unity and ambition. To this new Spain the Anarchists, if 
their gunmen can but be weeded out, have much to contribute. 
Liberty is their passion, though they have loved her in day- 
dreams ; they too, though they scorned discipline and system, 
have learned to give their all to the common good. With al 
its failings this nation can boast that, when at last it is roused 
to action, it acts with a will and endures to the end. 

[To be concluded.] 
H. N. BRAILSFoRD 


A LONDON DIARY 


I first heard Philip Snowden speak at the Cambridge Union 
just after the war. Nothing that has passed since—two 
Labour Governments, the crisis of 1931, the National Govecr- 
ment and all the rest of it—has effaced or substantially modific 
that first impression. The motion was something about th: 
Labour Party being a class party. Snowden began his speec! 
with an acid and unanswerable demonstration that politic 
parties always do represent class interests. He clipped his 
words between his lips as if his mouth was a trap. His lips 
were the thinnest and tightest of any I ever saw. “ Grit ” wa 
the word that came into my head when I saw him. Here wa 
a man of courage and tenacity, of great ability, concentrated 
purpose, manifest integrity and terrific fighting quality. He 
was capable, I have since learnt, of almost anything good 
except generosity. He could never be the victim of th 
aristocratic embrace, could never be cajoled or bough, 
could never have a great personal following like MacDonald. 
His adversaries and colleagues would respect and fear him; 
he was too bitter easily.to win affection. No two men cou 
have been more dissimilar than MacDonald and Snowden; 
they worked together for a lifetime to build the Labour Part 
without, I believe, ever liking or understanding each othe. 
Snowden, the Yorkshireman, liked everything clean cut ; hi 
contempt for MacDonald’s rhetoric and Scottish metaphysi 
appears over and over again in his Autobiography. In thi 
bleak and self-centred book, written in his old age, his analys' 
of MacDonald’s leadership in 1924 and his handling of th 
Zinoviev letter is as merciless as his analysis of his Labou! 
colleagues in 1931. The only member of the 1929-31 Cabine! 


whose shortcomings he glosses over is himself. 
. * * 


I want to be very clear on this point. The 1931 Labou! 
Cabinet was not a good Cabinet and it got into an aw! 
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muddle. But the people who got it into that muddle were 
MacDonald and Snowden who, by a strange irony, were the 
two who got most of the credit. According to our very odd 
system most of the members of the Cabinet know nothing 
about financial policy. Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, told 
the Cabinet nothing about his abortive excess profits tax until 
the eve of the Budget speech. Mr. Snowden was even more 
secretive. Until the crisis actually arose he had done nothing 
to avert it except utter an almost casual warning in the House 
of Commons in February and agree to pacify the Liberals 
(a colleague tells me that it was treated as a joke at the time) 
by setting up the May Committee. For months economists 
who understood the situation told me privately that Snowden 
would listen to nothing ; he had a formula which, I am told, 
he constantly repeated at the Economic Advisory Council. 
It began: “ I can imagine nothing that would be so detrimental 
to the interests of this country. . . .” The responsibility for 
the 1931 crisis was Snowden’s ; no one else except presumably 
the Prime Minister knew what was happening until it was 
too late. It was this fact, never realised by the public, that 
created such terrible bitterness, and it is this fact that Snowden 
glossed over at the time and in his Autobiography. I think 
Snowden’s obstinate refusal to listen to any advice and then 
the astonishing venom of his speeches and letters to 
the press during the election of 1931 are partly to be 
attributed to an illness which is painful and disturbing to 
the judgment. One certainly needs some such explanation 
for the “ Bolshevism Run Mad” broadcast—probably the 
most effective political speech ever made. For in this speech 
Snowden denounced with all his astonishing power of invective 
all the opinions of his lifetime, described as Bolshevism and 
madness the mild Fabian Socialism of which he was one of 
the most effective living exponents. Snowden’s change of 
sides had nothing to do with the “ aristocratic embrace ” ; 
Snowden was not the man to be cajoled or tricked, and in a 
few months he was denouncing his new colleagues as bitterly 
and immoderately for a tariff policy (which inevitably followed 
the 1931 election) as he had just denounced his Labour col- 
leagues. It was a strange and unhappy ending to a great 


* * * 


Describing my recent conversation with Trotsky in Mexico 
City some weeks ago I quoted his assurance that his “‘ archives ” 
contained important new evidence of the falsity of the charges 
brought against him at the Moscow trial. I see from reports 
that the “ sub-commission,” headed by Dr. John Dewey, has 
visited Trotsky in the beautiful room where I found him 
writing his Crimes of Stalin, and that it was shown very few 
original documents. The archives were mainly copies or 
material already printed. The fullest reports of this unofficial 
process have been in Communist papers like New Masses, 
which had two representatives present who contributed to 
the issue of April 27th a most amusing and devastating account 


| of the “sub-commission’s ” efforts. But I must not take too much 


notice of New Masses—it starts with the kind of prejudice 
against Trotsky that a man paddling feels for a crocodile that 
insists on sharing the same strip of water. The undoubted 
fact is that Carleton Beales, who was more likely to be objective 
and thorough than any other member of the Commission 
(which contained several avowed Trotskyites), resigned in the 
middle because the chairman seemed to regard any awkward 
questions as impolite to Trotsky and because, as Beales 
explained, he would necessarily, at the end of such an inquiry, 
be just as uncertain of Trotsky’s innocence or guilt as he was 
at the beginning. At which Trotsky called him a paid agent 
of the G.P.U. and Beales made a suitable retort about 
“incipient paranoia” and “ persecution mania.” All very 
unedifying and unhelpful. I am particularly sorry to hear 
that nothing came of the inquiries from foreign Governments, 
which Trotsky and his secretary both told me about. The 


authoritative statement from the French police about Trotsky’s 
whereabouts when he was in France would really have been 
As it is I can’t see that the Trotsky inquiry is likely 


useful. 


to produce anything to alter anyone’s opinion about the truth 
of the confessions at the Moscow trial. The effect on thought- 
ful people will be to raise further doubt of the reliability of 
Trotsky for anything, but few of us will really be sure whether 
he was the centre of a great international Fascist plot until 
either he or the Soviet Government manages to produce some 
much better evidence from their “ archives.” 
* * *x 


I have heard of plants being “ coronated ”—that is to say» 
possessing a corona—but unti! I went to a News Reel last 
week I never knew that kings were coronated. This type of 
verbal back-formation is, I think, characteristic of America— 
where you are no longer obliged to do your duty, you are 
merely obligated. My natural conservatism finds these 
novelties unnecessary and offensive. Yet on Sunday when I 
heard for the second time of the King being coronated and the 
speaker was a grizzled member of the local dart team, the word 
struck me as agreeably bucolic. But I hope that Puck will not 
in future be made to say of Titania that she “ coronates him 
with flowers and makes him all her joy,” or Hector that “ the 
end coronates all.” Another solecism has cropped up in the 
Times, which is usually so nice in its language, but in the 
last week has given us twice “ all the panoply.” 

* * «x 


The success of the Penguin and the Pelican sixpenny books 
in a world which has been made safe for Hollywood and the 
Daily Mirror is prodigiously encouraging to those who can 
still cherish the hope of seeing an educated proletariat. The 
latest editions to the series include Shaw’s Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism, Capitalism, Sovietism and Fascism, which 
contains 16,000 words on the totalitarian systems in addition 
to the original Guide. Elie Halévy’s History of the English 
People is another important book now in the series, also Wells’ 
Short History of the World. 1 strongly recommend Mr. Olaf 
Stapledon’s Last and First Men, one of the few really first-rate 
scientific romances that have ever been written. 

* * *x 


A correspondent ‘writes to tell me of an incident that 
occurred on his way home the other evening from watching 
the crowds cheering the King on the balcony of Buckingham 
Palace. As he passed the crowds admiring Selfridges’ monu- 
mental masonry “ symbolising the triumph of business enter- 
prise over good taste,” he heard a police sergeant say to a 
curious stranger: “No, Madam, I doubt if Mr. Selfridge 
will appear on the balcony to-night.” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of s5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. G. L. Beach. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “ This England,” to 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


“Unemployed people ought not to be allowed to keep dogs,” 
said Major C. R. Randolph, the chairman at Droxford (Hants) Police 
Court to-day.—Bournemouth Daily Echo 


For some unexplained reason God loves the English, much as 
he loved the Children of Israel.—Thz Aeroplane 


* God Save 
Letter 


Should we stand in our own houses when we hear 
the King” on the wireless? What do other people do ? 
in Sunday Graphic. 





At a meeting of the Star of Morice (Plymouth) Lodge of the 
International Order of Good Templars a protest was made against 


the Speaker’s Coach at the Coronation being drawn by brewery 
horses.— Daily Express. 

Hundreds of them sat on the litter-strewn stands facing the Palace 
gates. Despite the fact that the King and Queen were not in London, 
there were crowds outside the Palace all day, and sentry-beats had to 
be kept clear by extra police. 

Pressing against the railings, the crowd watched the windows 
No one seemed to know what they expected to see, but they gazed 
hopefully for hours and occasionally they cheered.—News Chronrcli 
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JAPAN’S HOPES OF BRITISH 
FRIENDSHIP 


However loudly her patriots may proclaim the greatness and 
invincibility of Japan, and their belief in her “ divine mission ” 
to rule the lesser breeds of Asia, there have always been voices 
demanding that she should not mortally offend her Big White 
Brother of the West. These so-called moderates have recently 
re-established their ascendancy over the extremist military 
elements, and are doing their utmost to show that Japan has 
abandoned her aggressive policies, wants to put Sino-Japanese 
relations on a “ friendly ” basis and is now pursuing a policy 
mindful of foreign—in particular British—interests in China. 
It is not that the “ moderates ” are any less determined than 
the “extremists” to acquire the hegemony of China, but 
Japan’s financial and economic situation to-day is such as to 
force her to make a determined bid for British political and 
financial support. The present Japanese Government, for all 
its military complexion, is clearly under the control of the 
millionaires of finance, trade and industry, allied with the old 
conservative type of army men and civil bureaucrats. The 
““ young officer” element has been pushed into the back- 
ground. The general election just held was little more than a 
farce, since the business interests which “own” the major 
political parties had by the beginning of this year reached a 
compromise with those who now control the Army. 

Neither the moderates nor the extremists want to share China 
with anyone, but Japan must somehow get political and finan- 
cial support from the British Empire if she is to complete the 
conquest of China and develop its resources for her own benefit. 
It might seem that no British imperialist could seriously con- 
sider the terms on which Japan wants an understanding with 
this country, for all she has to offer for a British blessing on 
her conquest of China, and for freer access to British Empire 
markets, is her services as policeman in East Asia. We alone, 
say the Japanese year in and year-out, can maintain the 
peace of Asia; we alone are strong, disciplined and religious, 
and so capable of combating Communism, disorder and 
anarchy in the Far East. British Conservatives are generally 
inclined to listen to the Japanese plea to be allowed to 
“* civilise”’ Asia, and the British in Shanghai welcomed her 
efforts in that direction when she destroyed Chapei in 1932. 
Accordingly, the moment Japan declares her intention of being 
less aggressive there is a strong tendency to welcome her back 
with open arms as a beloved mistress, who has indeed behaved 
in a rash and misguided manner, but should be forgiven on 
the first signs of repentance. 

The recent announcement that conversations are shortly 
to be opened with the British Government by the Japanese 
Ambassador in London “to sez whether a basis for Anglo- 
Japanese co-operation in China can be found” has been 
welcomed by the Times and other Conservative papers. In a 
leading article of May 3rd, the Times said that “ Britain is 
fully prepared to recognise the obvious fact of Japan’s ‘ special 
position ’ in regard to China.” Apparently so long as Japan 
sets about the consolidation and extension of her Chinese 
interests without actually seizing Chinese territory she will 
not “ lack sympathy and assistance from this country.” The 
Japanese proposals, according to the Sunday Times, involve 
recognition of Japan’s special economic and sérategic interests 
in North China and a joint loan by Britain, Japan, the U.S.A. 
and France to China. 

There would appear to be little doubt that preparations are 
being made for a deal with Japan which will secure for her 
virtually all she wants in China. Her “‘ special economic and 
strategic interests” in North China once admitted, she 
will be in a position—backed by British capital—to dig herself 
into North China economically until she is strong enough to 
annex it openly. The history of Manchuria will be repeated. 
In fact what is really afoot is a disguised partition of China. 

The present Japanese Government has been showing signs 
of “‘ repentance ” ever since it came into office. The Foreign 
Minister has spoken of the need to negotiate with China on a 


basis of equality—a shocking enough statement to the minds 
of the “ patriots,” but supported by almost the whole of the 
Japanese press. Economic imperialism is to take the place 
of military imperialism ; but (and it is a large but) this is 
only possible for a poor country like Japan if she can get 
foreign financial support, and if China can be persuaded, 
or coerced, into accepting the Japanese protestations of 
“friendship ” and respect for Chinese territorial integrity 
at their face value. There is, of course, no question at ail of 
surrendering Manchuria to China; the most ardent “ liberal ” 
in Japan would not dream of suggesting such a thing, and our 
Foreign Office would never be so ungentlemanly as to mention 
the subject. China must consider herself lucky to retain 
some political control over North China and bury the hatchet 
so far as Manchuria is concerned. 

An article published in the December issue of the semi- 
official Japanese quarterly, Contemporary Japan, says that 
Britain wants to go hand-in-hand with Japan if only such co- 
operation does not run counter to our policy of maintaining 
collective security based on the League of Nations and co- 
operation with the U.S.A. The writer states that “ August 
of this year (1936) saw the publication of a comprehensive 
plan reliably attributed to Sir Samuel Hoare.” The details 
of this plan are of great interest to-day since they show what 
is likely to be the basis of the coming negotiations. The 
plan envisages political, economic, and military co-operation 
between Britain and Japan—with Japan recognising the 
territorial integrity of China, agreeing to accept the prin- 
ciple of the open door and promising that there will be 
no encroachments on British rights and interests in China. 
In return Britain would recognise Manchukuo and also 
Japan’s vested rights and interests in North China. There 
would also be a reopening of Anglo-Japanese trade negotiations 
and a lowering of tariff walls to allow Japanese goods to enter 
the markets of the British Empire. Japan in return would give 
her adherence to the 1936 Naval Treaty between Britain, the 
U.S.A. and France. If Japan feels that even this is too much 
for her to concede, Sir Samuel would be satisfied with an 
agreement covering the naval problem in the Far East entered 
into between Japan and the U.S.S.R. 

The writer thinks that the fact that such a plan has been put 
forward at all by a responsible Minister shows that there are no 
insuperable obstacles in the way of an Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment. He also considers that it rules out the suggestion 
that an agreement with Japan is considered in Britain as 
incompatible with the essential co-operation with the U.S.A. 
Japan would be more or less satisfied with the Hoare 
offer if Britain would, in addition, “admit Japan’s position 
as the leader of East Asia” and limit the principles 
of the open door and territorial integrity of China to com- 
patibility with Japan’s “ Eastern Asia Monroe Doctrine.” In 
return Japan would be magnanimous enough to respect the 
interests which Britain “ has acquired ” in China and acknow- 
ledge her future “ legitimate activities ” there. 

There has been no denial in the British press or Parliament 
of the fact that such suggestions have been put forward by the 
First Lord. Moreover, Japan’s refusal to limit her naval 
guns to 14-inch supports the view that she is bargaining 
with Britain on the lines of the Hoare proposals. Japan 
always bluffs, and although she may have no intention of 
installing 16-inch guns, she must be in a position to appear 
to be conceding something to Britain, if she is to get as much 
out of the latter as she hopes. It is even possible that the 
German-Japanese pact is mainly a bargaining counter in the 
eyes of Japan’s “ moderate” statesmen. The alleged Hoare 
proposals would give Britain nothing except a guarantee— 
for what it is worth, considering Japan’s treatment of the 
Nine-Power Treaty—of her remaining interests in China. 
An agreement on these lines would in effect mean the end of 
British and American trade and investment in North China 
as well as Manchuria. 

British Conservatives have always favoured the idea of Japan 
playing the gendarme for them in the Far East whilst they 
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concentrate on the defence of their European and African 
interests; they are blind to the fact that Japan is no longer 
the obedient junior partner but a menace. True, so long as the 
Japanese “ extremists ” appeared to be in control of Japanese 
policy and the “‘ young officers” and some of the generals 
loudly proclaimed it as their aim to free all Asia from the yoke 
of White Imperialism, Britain was inclined to hold back and 
leave Japan isolated. But now that the gentlemanly bureau- 
crats of the old Meiji aristocratic type are apparently 
regaining control of the Japanese ship of state, Britain will 
probably be ready to treat all the claims to dominate Asia and 
“set India free” as the ravings of irresponsible extremists 
unworthy of serious attention, and to trust to the good faith 
ani friendship of her “ gallant little ally ” of the past. 

The Japanese for their part are seriously alarmed at the 
changed aspect of the Far Eastern situation, at the rumours 
and signs of closer collaboration between Britain and the 
U.S.A., at British rearmament, and at the growing difficulties 
of their own national economy resulting from the sharp rise 
in world prices of raw materials which deprives them of part 
of the advantage derived from low labour costs. The Japanese 
press sees in the Sianfu incident proof that the Nanking 
Government has “ firmly consolidated its foundation” and 
fears that with domestic solidity China will be able to resist 
aggression. Therefore, it demands that Japan should “ reshape 
her China policy.” The assistance given by Britain to China’s 
currency reform, the extension of the British Exports Credit 
scheme to China, and the rumours of British financial support 
to be given to Nanking, have all seriously alarmed Japan. 

A Fascist member of the Diet said on February 2oth that 
“ Britain is responsible for China’s unexpected resistance.” 
General Hayashi, in replying, said “he had no faith in a 
pugnacious foreign policy.” The result of Japan’s bullying 
of China has been, in the words of the present Finance 
Minister, Mr. Yuki, “China’s emphasis on her closer 
dependence on Europe and America.” Recent events 
in China have shown that if Nanking is pressed too far there 
is a danger of the “remarriage” of the Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Communists, now that the Communists are ready 
to give up so much for the sake of national unity against 
Japan. Japan’s more far-sighted leaders see that if they press 
the Chinese Nationalist Government too hard it may topple 
over backwards into the arms of Soviet China, and such an 
outcome would inevitably lead to an alliance between China 
and the U.S.S.R., and put an end to the possibility of Japan’s 
eventually acquiring the hegemony of all China. 

Chiang Kaishek is between devil and deep sea, since he 
cannot resist Japan unless he comes to terms with the Chinese 
Soviets in his rear, and he cannot allow Japan to take possession 
of North China without arousing such a storm on the Left as 
to risk being swept out of office by the fury of his own people. 
The Japanese now hope that if the devil comes flourishing a 
demand for economic concessions, instead of a sword, he may 
appear less terrible to the Generalissimo than the deep sea of 
Communism. There is little doubt that Nanking would prefer 
to make very large economic concessions in North China than 
tisk a “ remarriage’ with the Chinese Communists, if she 
could do so without loss of face. This Japan now wants to 
make possible by repudiating all intention of seizing more 
Chinese territory. 

As regards the attitude of the U.S.A., which Japan recog- 
nises as a vital factor in the determination of British policy, 
it is possible that the present administration’s regard for the 
Democratic South may prevent Mr. Roosevelt from offering 
any opposition to the Japanese proposals. Japan is now 
America’s largest cotton market, and the fact that one of the 
main reasons for which she wants North China is to develop 
cotton growing there and so free herself from dependence on 
American cotton may be ignored in Washington. Present gains 
are likely to count for more than future losses. Nevertheless 
the U.S.A. is the only influence which may save the Chinese 
people from the betrayal which is now being prepared against 
them. FREDA UTLEY 


ON LOSING ELECTIONS 


Tue results of recent by-elections have already produced a 
crop of theses for and against the Unity campaign, the Popular 
Front, etc. I wish not to add to their number, but simply to 
jot down some ideas about Labour’s chances of winning power 
which occurred to me while fighting West Birmingham. 

Apart from 5,000 business voters, West Birmingham is a 
purely working-class constituency divided into two wards : 
(1) respectable All Saints, where there are three bathrooms to 
16,000 people, and (2) the slum of St. Paul’s, where there are 
none. Thus (discounting 4,000 removals since the 1935 
Register) there are roughly 30,000 working-class electors, of 
whom in this election some 9,000 voted Tory, 9,500 Labour, 
while 11,500 did not trouble to vote at all. 

That this should be the result of a three weeks’ intensive 
campaign with the full backing not only of the Birmingham 
Labour Movement but also of enthusiasts from all over the 
Midlands may seem disappointing, and it certainly indicates 
that there is no swing towards Labour in this part of the 
country. But it would be wrong to conclude at once that 
Labour’s programme is at fault or that any other result would 
have been achieved by a Popular Front. Too many people 
are blinded by their interest in policy to certain other factors 
which are certainly no less important and which, I believe, 
still play a decisive role not only in Birmingham but also 
in many other parts of the country. 

To begin with, Labour organisation when we arrived in 
West Birmingham was almost non-existent. Four or five 
heroic individuals were just contriving to keep the Movement 
alive in All Saints, but in the slum it hardly existed. Of the 
six Councillors all were Unionist. On the other hand, the 
Tory machine, well greased with money from local magnates 
and equipped with an elaborate system of street captains, 
was extremely efficient. 

This state of affairs: could be paralleled in scores of con- 
stituencies. In the rest of Birmingham, for instance, not 
more than three divisions can be said to possess an adequately 
organised Labour Party. Is it surprising that against twelve 
full-time Tory agents the Movement cannot make a strong 
showing ? We may discuss policy till we are blue in the face, 
but policy cannot win elections without a strong and dis- 
ciplined party to push it; and even if it does win on a sudden 
whim of public opinion, it cannot hold the positions it has 
gained unless it has a solid support of paying members and 
willing propagandists. 

Let me put the matter quite bluntly. 
in an election are, in my opinion, four in number. 
them in order of importance. 

1. The economic and socia! conditions by which “ public 
opinion”’ is moulded. At the moment these are largely out 
of the control of the Labour Party which, however, as the 
Opposition, benefits immediately by such adverse factors as 
rising food prices, etc. 

2. Party organisation. Given that conditions tend to rouse 
discontent with the Government, it is organisation more than 
any other factor which canalises that discontent into the 
Opposition party. Without it the best intentions in the world 
cannot materialise in victory at the polls. 

3. The personality of the Opposition leaders and of the 
candidate. These, without organisation, can have little effect : 
given organisation they are the next most decisive factor. 
The discontented elector in thinking of an alternctive to the 
National Government, naturally casts round for men and 
women able to replace it; and, if he dislikes the Tory candidate, 
he may even have a look at the Labour man. But how these 
personalities are presented to him, depends not on their own 
capacities but on the skill of the agent, the canvasser and the 
press—in fact on the Party Machine. 

4. The last factor on my list is Policy. However much 
we may realise its profound importance, I do not believe that 
its finer points have any relevance to clectioneering. Labour 


The decisive factors 
I will list 


to the ordinary voter means the Labour leaders who believe 
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in Socialism and the League of Nations and in the betterment 
of the workers’ lot by Trade Union activity and by Act of 
Parliament : National means the National Government, which 
believes in “ prosperity” and rearmament. He makes his 
choice between these two alternatives, and the only points 
which sway him, apart from the broad considerations, are 
concrete particular issues such as food prices, excess profits, 
annual holidays with pay, the promise of a house, or, most 
probable of all, the fear that his children may have to stay at 
school till they are 16. He is in fact affected by an amalgam 
of the vague party myth and concrete particular promises 
which immediately touch his own life ; and these can only be 
presented to him successfully by a party which recognises 
the distinction between policy-making and winning power. In 
an election the policy and the candidate are material to be 
used: they should not control, but should themselves be 
manipulated by the expert whose job it is to win the election. 

I suppose all candidates are natural “ policy-makers,” and 
I am no exception. But should not we and the thousands of 
rational Socialist planners who throng the Labour Party 
once and for all realise that-you have got to win power before 
you can carry out a policy, and that no electorate has ever 
voted simply and solely for a policy, however perfect? If 
that is the case, then certainly one problem (I believe the 
problem) must be solved: how can we, not only in Birming- 
ham but elsewhere, build a party machine willing to stop 
discussing policy for a year or two and get down to the job of 
converting some of the Tory workers into supporters of the 
Labour Party. 

The objection will be made that it is no use working for a 
party whose leadership is under suspicion and whose policy is 
open to criticism with regard to Spain and rearmament. 
What, someone will ask, are you reorganising for? And how 
can I co-operate with people who reject Unity ? 

This type of argument often covers a disastrous self- 
deception. The Socialist who is too good for the Labour 
Party is too good for any practical political work at all. He 
derides the ineffectiveness of the Party, and in the same breath 
decides to give up politics and retire into an ineffective hobby 
of policy-making. For let us be honest: at the moment the 
Labour Party is the only instrument capable of being made 
into an effective alternative to the National Government. It 
is weak and badly organised in many parts of the country 
precisely because those who should be strengthening it are 
merely discussing it. Instead of realising that it is not only 
the faults of Labour policy but also the sheer facts of 
“* prosperity ’” which are maintaining the National Government 
in power, they dilate on the need for Communist affiliation 
and a strong policy with regard to Spain, as though these items 
were of the slightest interest to any save the minority of 
politically conscious electors. Such critics frame their propa- 
ganda to satisfy their own tastes and neglect the simple fact 
that it is not they but the Tory voter who must be converted. 
Their busy activity is self-intoxicating, but millions of people 
still read the racing page, because, on the whole, conditions are 
not bad enough to drive them to politics, and they have not 
seen a Labour canvasser for five years, far less seen any signs 
of practical activity by the local Labour Party. 

In such a situation there is only one thing to be done—to 
prepare and consolidate an electoral machine strong enough 
to take advantage of the swing in public opinion when it 
occurs. The Party needs not only a better lead from Transport 
House, but well-organised divisional Labour parties willing 
to work on the doorstep, to build up membership, to increase 
representation in local politics, and, above all, to study the 
day-to-day needs and discontents of the non-political voter. If 
this can be done now when the country is beginning to tire 
of the National Government there is some chance that we 
may win an election and have a chance of fulfilling our plans. 

To sum up: 1931 broke down our electoral machine in 
many parts of the country. The consciousness of this weak- 


ness has caused a flood of self-criticism by people unwilling to 
get down to the routine job of rebuilding the machine. 


They 


talk because they rightly think they cannot win; but they are 
not willing to do the work which makes winning possible, 
and so their politics become farther and farther removed from 
the real mind of the electorate. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of enthusiasm among the rank and file, as I know from 
my own experience in Birmingham. They are delighted to 
stop talking and get down to work, if they are given a chance : 
but their energy in an election is largely wasted if the spade- 
work of routine organisation has not been done. 

The constituency parties are clamouring for more repre- 
sentation at the Party Conference, more part in the discussion 
of policy. Their claims are strong, but they would be stronger 
still if more of them showed an interest in the dull work of 
organising their own divisions for victory equal to that which 
they display in arguing policy. I wonder how many of the 
constituency parties which are most vocal in their criticism 
of the inactivity of Transport House have an individual 
membership of over 2,000. R. H. CRosSsMAN 


CHEERS 


I HapPENED to have the wireless turned on the other night 
when Copenhagen was celebrating the Jubilee of the King of 
Denmark, and, even after the Coronation festivities of 
London, it was pleasant to hear the full-throated cheers of the 
Danish students as they stood under their torches and gave 
their nine shouts of welcome. I have always liked the sound 
of human beings cheering. I like to hear cheers even on the 
wireless. There are some people who turn off the wireless 
at the end of an opera when the audience breaks out into 
rapturous applause: for me this unintellectual uproar is one 
of the best parts of the performance ; and, when a thousand 
throats come to the aid of two thousand hands in acclamation 
of the singers, I would ask for no better choral music. It is 
pleasant even to listen-in to a football match in a foreign 
capital, though one does not understand a single word of the 
broadcast, merely for the sake of the noises of the crowd. 
It is difficult to say when human beings are happiest, but I am 
sure that one of the occasions is when they are cheering and 
listening to other people’s cheers. 

Imagine for a moment a world from which the custom of 
cheering had vanished. The meaning of “ cheerless,” accord- 
ing to the dictionary, is “ joyless, sad, gloomy” ; and, if ever 
the world becomes cheerless, it will be a joyless, sad and gloomy 
place indeed. One of the worst faults of the cinema is that 
it does not incite the audience to cheer as the theatre does. 
If the cinema ever kills the theatre, it may be that audiences 
will gradually lose the capacity for cheering and will sink into 
a listlessness that can scarcely summon up energy for a luke- 
warm handclap. I shall never believe in the film-play as a 
great artistic form till I hear the audiences roaring like Danish 
students at the end of the performance. The cinema audiences, 
I am sure, would love to cheer if someone set them the example. 
They show that they have the root of the matter in them 
when they assemble at railway stations to demonstrate like 
maniacs at the arrival of some film-star from Hollywood. 
If only this ecstasy of misbehaviour would be diverted into the 
cinema itself! But, for some strange reason, the audience in 
a cinema is never more than a stray collection of individuals : 
it never becomes an organic whole, like the crowd at a symphony 
concert or a public meeting. Each of the spectators is 
spiritually as aloof from the mass of his neighbours as if 
he were in an art gallery. It may be urged that the silence in 
an art gallery is evidence that great art can be enjoyed without 
any need for cheering. I would suggest, on the contrary, 
that one of the reasons for the unpopularity of the art of 
painting in comparison with music and the stage is the silence 
that broods over the art gallery and awes and incapacitates the 
imagination of the ordinary man. The ordinary man becomes 
doubly certain of what he likes when everybody else is applaud- 
ing it. He is timid of committing himself to an opinion on 
a work of art in an atmosphere in which you could hear a pin 
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drop. This explains the depressed air of many visitors to 
art galleries in contrast to the cheerful look of opera-goers. 
At the opera you see man as a social animal ; in the art gallery 
you see him as a lost soul. | 

The Americans, I fancy, were the first race in the modern 
world to realise the important part played by cheering in the 
social life of man. They saw that men loved to shout, and 
thereupon trained them to shout as human beings had never 
shouted before. Haters of mechanisation dislike the college 
yells with which American students cheer their sporting 
heroes to victory, and argue that noisy enthusiasm should be 
spontaneous. Provided it is noisy enough, it does not seem 
to me to matter greatly. And, apart from this, I take it that 
the ululation of a college yell can give as great an effect of 
spontaneity as the singing of a national anthem by a crowd. 
From all one hears of these college yells they make old men 
feel fifty years younger and young men feel as if they were 
back in the nursery smashing things. Cheering is the perfect 
rejuvenator. Call no man old till he has ceased to be able to 


cheer. 


There is certainly no less enviable figure than the man who 


| is unable to applaud. Self-control is a beautiful thing, but 


it can look curiously like indifference. I should hate to see a 
football crowd at Highbury watching the game with the 
impassive countenances of Red Indians. If this kind of thing 
became the rule, I imagine, it would be the end of football. 


_ You cannot have great football without cheering. Pedants say 


that football should be a game for the players without reference 
to the spectators, but it is the cheers of the spectators that have 
often decided the result of the match. The popularity of 
Association football in comparison with Rugby is partly due 
to the fact that Association enthusiasts are much greater 
cheerers than the followers of Rugby, so that each of them 
feels almost as if he were taking part in the game with his 
throat. At the last Association match that I saw, the spectators 


cheered continuously. Every time the ball was kicked, they 


cheered like men. What they were cheering about half the 
time I did not know, and I do not think they knew ; but they 
cheered. And I am sure every one of them went home feeling 


| as fit as if he had been treated by an osteopath. What poisons 


they had shaken from their systems with their shouts! What 


' enlivening exercise they had given to the muscles of their 


lungs and hearts! How their brains, stagnant an hour before, 
had awakened to happy life ! 

After mixing in their very refreshing company, I could not 
resist the conclusion that one of the things for which human 
beings long most ardently is something or somebody to cheer. 
Think of the discomforts to which they will put themselves if 
they foresee that in the end there will be an opportunity of 
cheering. In order to be able to cheer a royal procession 
they will endure fatigue that would seem cruel to a galley-slave. 


_ Utterly indifferent to boat-racing, they will assemble on the 


banks of the Thames in their hundreds of thousands merely 
to cheer for about a minute an institution of learning in which 
they take not the slightest interest. So great is the love of 
cheering that a crowd will even cheer a runaway dog along a 
processional route. There are cricket matches at which every 
member of the winning side has to appear at a pavilion 
window at the close in order to give the spectators an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in their passion for cheering. I do not 
know what is the record number of calls taken by a great 
actor or actress at the end of a performance, but I know that 
the more often the actor or actress comes forward to be 
cheered, the more elated become all but the cynics among the 
audience. Even the report of a speech in a newspaper becomes 
immensely more enjoyable if at the end of sentence after 
sentence ‘“‘ Cheers ” or “‘ Loud cheers ” is interpolated, and 


when the report ends with “ Loud and prolonged applause, 
during which the speaker sat down,” who can help wishing 
that he had been there ? 

It may be that, from the point of view of the rationalist, 
there is an element of danger in this passion for cheering. 
The cheer-loving mob is certainly not a reasonable creature, 


and it is on its cheers that all the great misleaders, as well as 
all the great leaders, of mankind have thriven. Dictators live 
on cheers as actors and demagogues do. Forbid cheering in 
Europe and I doubt whether any dictatorship could survive. 
Many of the people who are cheering dictators to-day would 
undoubtedly have been cheering their opponents equally 
enthusiastically if things had turned out differently. Browning 
wrote a poem on the lack of principle in the cheers of the 
multitude, and, though the cheers do good to the multitude, 
they can be very misleading to the idol of the hour. The public 
is just as likely to cheer his overthrow as his triumph. The 
simple truth is that it must exercise its lungs. 

It seems to me useless to condemn the public for its lack of 
consistency in idolatry. After all, we have that good man 
Emerson’s word for it that consistency may be a dangerous 
vice, and most of us can look back along a pathway strewn 
with idols once worshipped and then depedestalled to the 
accompaniment of our applause. The fact that a man in his 
youth has shouted with joy over Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads 
ought not to condemn him to lifelong loyalty to a belief in 
Swinburne’s supreme greatness. In his early exultation 
he missed seeing his idol’s feet : to have seen them would have 
seemed treachery ; now that he is no longer capable of this 
happy blindness, what can he do but confess his change of 
allegiance ? - 

I do not wish to suggest that Swinburne, Meredith, 
Kipling and the other literary idols of the late nineteenth 
century were less than men of genius. I am referring merely 
to the disappearance of the ecstasy among those who once 
applauded them most vociferously. Each generation cheers 
new gods, and the next generation displaces them and sets 
other gods on the pedestals. This does not mean that it was 
a mistake in the first instance to cheer. To cheer in youth is 
good for the soul, even if it is sometimes bad for the judgment. 
To combine judgment with the capacity for cheering is, I 
suppose, one of the high peaks of human happiness. 

If it is natural, however, to divert our cheers from’ one 
author to another with the passage of time, why should we 
regard it as contemptible to be equally changeable in our 
attitude to public men? I have changed so many of my 
own opinions in the course of my life that I have some qualms 
about denouncing the fickleness of the multitude. In any 
case the multitude cannot help itself. It cannot help changing, 
and it cannot help cheering. And when there is no bloodlust 
in the cheering I confess I like the noise. ev. 


Correspondence 


THE CORONATION: AN AMERICAN 
IMPRESSION 


Sir,—I have visited England many times, but I remain more 
alien here than in lands whose language I do not understand. 
(As a matter of fact, I understand only the written language of 
England. The spoken tongue eludes me.) 

Though of partly English descent, three generations on another 
continent have shut me out from the workings of the English 
mind. I came to the Coronation fresh from months in the interior 
of Mexico, and I find myself as baffled by the magic of monarchy 
as I was by the Aztec dances of Tepotzlan. Indeed, the English 
reverence for the crown is more bewildering than the Indian’s 
reverence for his gods of stone, because it is less expected. 

An American, you must understand, starts with the handicap of 
having no experience of what in England is called a “ gentieman.”’ 
In the United States a gentleman is merely a person who does not 
eat peas with a knife. It is true, of course, that we have our 
Groton and our Hill, our Harvard and our Yale, corresponding 
roughly to Oxford and Cambridge and the public schools of 
England. It is true that we have an aristocracy de facto if not 
de jure ; and it is true that the equality of which we talk so much 
is to a considerable extent a pleasant fiction. But while in practice 
one man may not be as good as another, in theory he is. In our 
principles we are Jeffersonian, if in habit we follow Hamilton. 
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The mian of money, and, to a lesser degree, of lineage, is res- 
pected in the United States, but it is a furtive respect. One 
may defer to power, but it is our tradition that the servant of 
to-day may be the master of tomorrow—that, indeed, he is under 
a moral obligation to rise. If a son does not top his father he is 
considered somehow lacking in energy and ambition. According 
to our social rule book it is a sin to keep one’s place. 

I cite all this to show how difficult it is for an American to 
grasp the Coronation. For myself, I must confess that I had 
thought the crown to be merely one of those pleasant anachronisms 
with which man solaces himself for the pains of progress. I 
had thought it a quaintly charming bit of medievalism, preserved 
in lavender as a memento of days presumably more glamorous. 
I was not prepared for its vital reality. I looked for the theatrical 
and found a sacrament. 

To my astonishment, I find the British monarchy to be a form 
of religious faith. One believes, or one does not. There is no 
“explaining’’ it, any more than one can “explain” tran- 
substantiation or the fragrance of a rose. There it is, totem, 
voodoo or truth, saecula saeculorum, depending on your point of view. 

I was up at dawn the day of the Coronation, mingling with the 
crowd. Some were in toppers and spats, some in thin shabbiness, 
looking as if a square meal was what they needed most. All were 
cheerful and resigned to their ten hours’ wait. They read their 
newspapers or stood in line at the tea dispensaries, or chatted in 
low tones. There was no noise, no shouting, no horse-play. 

When it came time for the procession to leave Buckingham 
Palace, I thought the radio would soften the ennui by describing 
what was going on. But it merely continued to alternate fitfully 
between hymns, old English ballads, American jazz and a rhapsody 
to the Empire, which it played twice. 

Still nobody complained. When, at last, the procession hove 
in sight, the rain came with it. Umbrellas went up. But when 
someone called “ Down umbrellas!” the umbrellas promptly 
went down. It was amazing! 

According to some commentators, the applause was “ wild.” 
I would not call it that. On the contrary, it was limited to hand- 
clapping, the waving of handkerchiefs and huzzahs, which I am 
sure left nobody hoarse. But if the applause was not boisterous, 
it was most certainly spontaneous. There was not a sour note 
in the whole of it, so far as I could tell. This, of course, might 
be explained by the presence of so many soldiers and policemen. 
My impression, however, is that there was no jeering for the simple 
reason that there was nobody who felt like jeering. 

It corroborated the impression I have had everywhere in 
England—that nowhere on the globe to-day is there a nation so 
completely unified. Everywhere else there is Left and Right, 
with a chasm between them. Everywhere else the bitterness 
between the haves and the have nots is great. Everywhere else 
there is a ferment of conviction that the world must be radically 
altered. Here in England the conviction seems all but universal 
that while whatever is may not be wholly right, a few minor changes 
will fix it. 

I sat saucer-eyed as I listened to the ritual of the Coronation. 
It came over me suddenly and with something of a shock that 
Britain was not a democracy in the sense of a government of, by, 
and for the people. It was something quite different—a theocracy 
in partnership with a military oligarchy. King George was cast 
for the leading role, but His Grace of Canterbury had all the lines. 
In the Abbey the priest was top man. On the street the men-at- 
arms took over. The people sat or stood by the wayside and 
approved. 

A Communist friend of mine says that the next focus of revolu- 
tion will be the United States; and certain it is that there are 
ominous creakings and rumblings in the social structure of the 
American republic. Wealth and privilege are definitely on the 
defensive, with the common man demanding not so much a share 
in the loot as a place in the driver’s seat. This, I suspect, will 
mean new political alignments. 

Whether the struggle will result in some form of Fascism, or 
in a tyranny of the masses, or in an extension of economic 
democracy, I do not know. All I know is that to one coming 
from revolutionary Mexico by way of the turbulent United States, 
the unity and decorum of the British is overpowering. If I were 
an “agitator ’’ I think I should waste no time planting seed in 
English soil. And if I were a cardboard Caesar, I think I should 
rattle my sabre a trifle less. England, with her Oxford oath, 
her Hyde Park rabble-rousers, her pacifist philosophers, her 
dawdling in the Mediterranean and the antics of her madcap 
Prince, has given the world a wholly false impression. 


As I sloshed through the rain after the Coronation, my ears 
cocked to catch what I could of the talk in the streets, it came 
over me that the lords of Britain have what the lords of no other 
land have—a people who will obey orders, and obey them 
because they want to obey them. There is talk everywhere about 
the “ United Front.’”? England is the only place I have seen it. 

HowaRD VINCENT O’BRIEN 

[Mr. O’Brien is a distinguished American journalist, well known 
for his outspoken column in the Chicago Daily News.—Eb., 
N.S. & N_]. 


MR. JOAD AND THE PP.U. 


Sir,—In his otherwise admirable and balanced résumé of 
what is doing on the various peace fronts, Mr. Joad would appear 
to have turned one of these fronts rather upside down. After 
summarising very fairly the pacifist contention that “‘ whatever 
the aims for which war is fought, to establish Socialism, to defend 
Democracy, or to crush Fascism, the effect will be the same, namely, 
the establishment of Fascism as an alternative to anarchy. Nothing, 
then, is to be gained by fighting’’—he goes on, “‘ Something, 
however, may be saved by a refusal to fight, even if it is only 
peace of mind. Hence the appeal of such a movement as the 
Peace Pledge Union. . . . It is, of course, admitted that as a 
method of preventing war pure pacifism is at present negligibie. . . . 
The movement is thus religious rather than political in its nature, 
and aims at the preservation of individual integrity in the face 
of war rather than at the prevention of war. Its effect is to with- 
draw a substantial number of young men and women from active 
participation in politics and to concentrate their attention upon 
the discipline of self-improvement.” 

Mr. Joad, with every intention of fairness to a movement for 
which he has, obviously, much sympathy, has here, if I may say 
so, got the Peace Pledge Union pretty wrong. Its aim is to prevent 
war; its belief, that if a large number of people in all countries 
refused to abet or contemplate these means of settling their 
differences, war would, in fact, be prevented. The fact that so 
far the number is necessarily too small for this purpose to be 
attained is irrelevant. As Mr. Joad himself very properly remarks, 
“Tt can never be right to abandon the advocacy of a long-run 
method of salvation merely because circumstances are unfavourable 
to its short-run application.” 

Pacifists aim at increasing, until they are strong enough to 
exercise effective political influence, the numbers of those men 
and women who reject without qualification or condition the 
primitive and custom-sanctioned system of settling differences 
between governments, or between sections of people, by attacking 
and injuring the individuals of the opposed party with savage 
weapons of assault, such as sharp pieces of steel to cut holes in 
them, flying missiles to pierce and kill them, bombs to blow them 
to bits and burn them, gas to poison, flay or choke them, or any 
other and worse instruments of torture and death that are still 
to be devised. This is the unconditional rejection of the pacifist, 
whether such torture and assault be perpetrated in the name of 
patriotism, democracy, liberty, socialism, religion, peace, or any 
other recipe for world improvement. This rejection is arrived at 
by a number of different roads—religion, humanity, civilisation, 
intelligence, revolt of the nerves, common sense, or even sense of 
humour. However they get there, pacifists have got to the point 
where, whatever technique they advocate for the settling of 
quarrels, this coarse, unintelligent and barbaric technique is as 
absolutely ruled out as furthering the cause of religion by burning 
heretics is ruled out. Ruling out is negative, Mr. Joad will say. 
But pacifists, far from “ concentrating their attention on the 
discipline of self-improvement,” concentrate it on trying to devise 
means of inducing the governments of the world to substitute 
civilised methods for uncivilised. (The League of Nations Union 
shares, of course, this aim ; but it makes the vital reservation that 
what it admits to be the barbarian method is to be kept ready for 
use in emergency ; it doesn’t reject it wholesale, it merely wants 
Caliban chained under a new master.) 

I do not think that the young men and women at the universities, 
among whom the Peace Pledge Union is, as Mr. Joad says, making 
considerable progress, show any quietist tendencies to withdraw 
from active life and concentrate on self-improvement. Nor, | 
think, is their pacifism mainly religious. And certainly it is 
positive and constructive. It would be interesting to know to 
what pacifists Mr. Joad had been talking when he wrote, “ By 
admitting that pure pacifism is impracticable in the sense that 
the country will not conceivably adopt it, its sponsors declare it 
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not a policy but the negation of a policy.” Its sponsors are not 
such pessimists as that. What they admit is that countries are 
unlikely to adopt it for some time. Again let me remind Mr. 
Joad of his “ long-run method of salvation.” 

The pacifist answer about the Spanish revolt is too long to 
begin on here, even were I competent, It involves the whole 
technique, experimental as yet, of dealing with and resisting 
mass violence. Whether this- technique would have worked 
successfully (on the short run) in this case or not, it would at 
least have been more intelligent and civilised and better worth 
trying than the brutal, tragically stupid, tragically barren and 
hateful competition in rival barbarities which Spain is staging 
now, and from which it is hard to imagine what good, what 
freedom, what humane living can come, whichever side succeeds 
in throwing the most bombs, smashing the most cities, and 
slaughtering the most Spaniards. Maloruwm immensa vorago et 
gurges—one Cannot see across it. 

But at least, whether we call pacifism right or wrong, do not 


' let us call it a negation or a retreat, for it is neither. 


RosE MACAULAY 


MR. POUND’S ERUDITION 


Sirn,—Mr. Raymond Mortimer, in his article on Mr. Ezra 


Pound’s Polite Essays, appears to harbour some doubts as to the 
' author’s competence in foreign languages. 
' Pound’s Homage to Sextus Propertius, he will find ample con- 


If he looks into Mr. 


firmation for his suspicions, so far as Latin is concerned. This 
work, as Mr. T. S. Eliot is careful to inform us in his Introduction 


' to Mr. Pound’s Selected Poems, is a paraphrase and not a transla- 


tion, though he adds, somewhat disconcertingly, “ that it is too 
‘translation’ to be intelligible to any but the 
accomplished student of Pound’s Poetry.” This exacting qualifica- 
tion I do not pretend to possess, but will merely say that the 
“ paraphrase ”’ frequently shows an ignorance of Latin that many 
schoolboys might well be ashamed of. Instances occur on almost 
every page, but I will only quite a few of the most glaring. 

Mr. Pound translates “ mala ”’ (apples) by “ sins ” (mala), which 


' makes nonsense and won’t scan. He mistakes the verb “ canes ” 

_ (you will sing) for a noun and translates “ dogs ” ! “ Cimbrorumque 
minas et benefacta Mari” : 

' services of Marius to his country.” 


“the threats of the Cimbri and the 
Mere scholars consider this 
t> refer to the invasion of Italy by the Cimbri and their defeat by 
the great Caius Marius at Vercellae, which saved Rome from 
probable downfall, but Mr. Pound is not of their opinion and 


| prefers “ Welsh mines and the profits Marus (sic.) had out of 


them’?! Lastly, the well-known lines : 
Cedite, Romani scriptores, cedite Grai ! 
Nescio quid maius nascitur I[liade, 
written when Virgil was known to be working at the Aeneid, though 
it was not yet published. For the last line which means : “ Some- 
thing greater than the Iliad is in birth,” Mr. Pound has “a much 
larger Iliad is in the course of construction.”’ Here it is only neces- 
sary to remark (1) that the Aeneid is much shorter than the Iliad, 
(2) that Propertius is obviously thinking of quality, not quantity. 
I will only add that if anyone who knows his Propertius wants 
a Quiet evening’s amusement, he need only procure a copy of Mr. 
Pound’s Homage and compare it with the: original. 
33 Selborne Road, Hove. ARNOLD C. TAYLOR 


OSTEOPATHY 


Sir,—Mr. Streeter says that the only purpose of the Osteopaths’ 
Bill is to establish a register to enable the public to distinguish 
I say that the Bill demands a “ trans- 
atlantic monopoly,” protected by heavy fines, of the practice of 
Osteopathy, which is defined as what is done by Osteopaths. 
Anyone can see which of us is right by buying a copy at H.M. 
Stationery Office for fourpence. 

DENIS BROWNE 


[This correspondence has gone on long enough.—Eb. N.S. 
& NJ. 


THE HUMAN NEEDS OF LABOUR 


Sir,—If I venture to intervene in the dispute over Mr. 
Rowntree’s Human Needs of Labour, it is not because I have any 
knowledge of dietary, but merely to question a statistical assump- 
tion common to Mr. Rowntree and his critics. No doubt it was 
correct to allow for three children when the original edition of the 


book appeared, but would it not be more accurate to-day to 
regard the average family as having roughly two children, and to 
recalculate its requirements accordingly ? P. R. SMYTHE 

4 Harlech Road, Blundellsands, Liverpool, 23. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE 


Smr,—General Crozier states that the modern “ anti-aircraft 
gun is no better than it was in 1918 (when it was of very littie 
use).”” 

I wonder how many civilians realise quite how little use that 
was. I can supply some experience. In three hundred hours’ 
flying “‘ on the line”’ on the Western Front, in slow, low-fiying 
machines—that is to say, in machines that afforded the natural, 
ideal and continuous target for anti-aircraft fire—in all that time 
not only was the machine never hit, but, much of a coward as 
I am, the shooting was never accurate enough to make me feel 
that the machine was going to be hit. 

In a squadron of which I had two years’ experience (cighteen 
machines doing the same low-flying work daily) no machine was 
ever brought down by anti-aircraft fire. Once, in all the time 
that I was in France, I saw a German machine brought down 
by A.A. fire in daylight (and then the saying went round that 
“ Archie must have made a mistake. He’d hit something’), 
and once by night, when a German bombing machine, having by 
mistake left its navigation lights on, and flying a straight course, 
presented a sitting target. This represents the proportion of 
casualties over a time when, all in all, I must have seen several 
thousands of flights carried out day by day, in the slow machines 
of those days, in conditions favourable to anti-aircraft fire. 

Admitted now that guns have improved out of recognition, 
so have machines. We could crack on, at a pinch, about 70 m.p.h. 
A modern war machine not only “ will,” but does, do upwards 
of 200, with a capacity for height undreamt of by us. Modern 
anti-aircraft fire might be calculated to incommode, or even 
break up, a slow, low-flying formation of machines. To imagine 
that it could actually repel or inflict more than an infinitesimal 
percentage of casualties on a fast, high-flying fleet, is laughable. 

To say this—again to quote General Crozier—is “‘ not to be 
disloyal nor a pacifist, but merely to state the truth.” 

Fitzroy Square, W.1. HUBERT GRIFFITH 

(ex-Flying Officer, R.A.F.) 


THE BUS STRIKE 


S1r,—Some time last summer the Mexican Union of Electricians 
went on strike. In doing so they paralysed a considerable part of 
the activities of the Republic and caused a good deal of inconveni- 
ence to the public. The situation was favourable, therefore, for 
the employers to mobilise public indignation against the strikers, 
as indeed they had already begun to do before the strikers took 
counter-measures by assuming the offensive against various 
forms of exploitation of the public needs. One example will 
suffice, I think, to show how this was done. 

The milk trade was in the hands of a Trust, which abused its 
monopoly by charging excessive prices for milk. When the 
Directors of this Trust came to the strikers with what amounted 
to a threat, demanding electricity “ in the interests of the public,” 
they got the shock of their lives: they were told that they would 
get their electricity, but only on condition . . . that they reduced 
the price of milk to a figure which the strikers estimated would be 
equitable, and that they made a public declaration in the press 
that this reduction had been made at the instance of the electricians 
and that it still enabled them to run their business at a profit. 

Action of this nature served to bring home to the public a fact 
which they had not previously realised, that their interests were 
engaged on the side of the strikers, rather than on that of the 
employers, with the result that the electricians were enabled to 
force from their employers conditions which are, I think, in 
advance of anything hitherto obtained by any workers in this 
country. 

Would it not be wise for the busmen to profit by this experience ? 
It has been estimated that if the Government were to raise money 
at 3 per cent. and buy out the L.P.T.B., there would be an annual 
saving in debt and interest charges of about {£2,000,000. It has 
been estimated also that it would cost about £650,000 to satisfy 
the busmen’s now reduced demands. If the busmen were to 
insist that the saving of £2,000,000 should be made as indicated 
above, and that the surplus which remained after the satisfaction 
of their own demands should be distributed to the general public 
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in the shape of reductions of fares, it is at least possible that the 
tide of public opinion, already inclined to flow in their favour; 
would become so decisively strong that they could obtain the 
greater improvements in their conditions which they originally 


claimed. EpGar P. YOUNG, 
13 Acacia Road, Lieutenant-Commander, R.N. Retired. 
London, N.W.8. 


INFLATION AND WAGES 


Sir,—It is quite obvious that by the time the Chancellor has 
made all his concessions to angry industrialists and speculators 
the National Defence Contribution tax will have become a subsidy 
to industry, and this particular method of checking a profit 
inflation will have proved abortive. It is also obvious that the 
Treasury has got itself so tied up with its cheap money policy 
that the weapon of the discount rate is ruled out for this purpose. 
The Chancellor himself is reduced to proclaiming in season and 
out that his armament programme is a godsend to the depressed 
areas. Since we are all aware that, if a progressive Government 
were spending half the amount on roads, houses and schools, 
the Chancellor would be prophesying ruin, damnation and 
destruction, we know what quality of leadership to expect in the 
near future. 

The result is that the responsibility of regulating the economic 
system has for the first time passed, by default, to the working 
classes. It has become the social duty of the workers to encroach 
upon profits by raising costs through the medium of higher wages. 
I am aware that after catching the early tram and putting in a 
day’s labour the wage earner just wants to take off his boots and 
not worry about rearranging his schedule of consumption. I am 
also aware that the so-called higher forms of consumption as 
determined by our man-milliners do not appeal to persons of 
simple taste. It is also probable that a large section of the 
proletariat derives considerable amusement from the current 
antics of the Stock Exchange and would hate to spoil the fun. 
Nevertheless the workers have aroused great hopes by their recent 
display of patriotism and it would be cruel to disappoint these 
hopes at this juncture. A 15 per cent. increase all round and a 
pledge to sit on the tail of the cost-of-living index would iron the 
furrows out of the brow of the Bank of England and give the 
Treasury the first good night’s sleep it has had for months. 

London, N.2. G. L. SCHWARTZ 


Miscellany 
MUSIC—DRAMA 


Tue music dramas of Wagner under Dr. Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler have been receiving performances at Covent Garden 
which must have delighted every Wagnerite. Few composers 
are as fortunate to-day in their interpreters as Richard Wagner, 
and the cast of singers in the “ Ring ” production this season 
makes up a body of artists who are not only excellent in them- 
selves but who also, by dint of vast experience of singing in 
this one work combine to make a truly remarkable ensemble. 
Nor is there, in my experience, a living conductor who is 
capable of getting as much out of this music as Furtwangler. 
The performances of Aida and Turandot have not been on an 
equal level, in spite of the strenuousness of Mr. Barbirolli 
in the latter, the expert experience of Signor Salfi in the 
former and a good cast in each case. Both these are remark- 
able operas. Aida has moments of great beauty, a third act 
of exquisite lyrical invention, and an astonishing and sustained 
vitality throughout ; Turandot shows that Puccini’s exceptional 
gifts both as a musician and as an opera composer were still 
developing before he died. Both these operas are master- 
pieces of stage-craft, of musical invention and of dramatic 
power, although Puccini never had at his command the purity 
of melodic line which Verdi occasionally possessed; in his 
lyricism there is always a note of sentimentality. But both 
these composers were absolute masters of theatrical effect, of 
the art of contriving tense dramatic situations and of clothing 
them in appropriately expressive and enhancing music. In 
this respect they are more truly dramatic than Wagner, in 


whose dramatic scenes and music there is astonishingly little 
variety. In fact we might say that every Wagner music 
drama consists of one, and only one, dramatic situation whose 
tension is tightened and relaxed alternately through the 
required number of scenes and during a space of time long 
enough to enable Wagner to get down on paper for his vocalists 
all the words he wishes them to say—which are never few, 
seeing that he wrote his own librettos and was one of the most 
prolix writers who have ever lived. 

Nevertheless, it would be true to say that not a single work 
by any of these composers is a music drama in the way that 
Gluck’s Alceste is. Tristan und Isolde and Otello may be 
described as tragedies, but not in the sense in which Alceste 
is a tragedy, and I hope the production of Alceste (unfor- 
tunately only for a single performance!) this season has 
revealed to some at least of its hearers the uniqueness of 
Gluck’s position in this respect. Personally I would say that 
Alceste was by far the most interesting of the works given at 
Covent Garden so far this season, and also the most impressive, 
although it was far from being as near the ideal as a production 
as the Verdi and Wagner performances have been. 

What distinguishes Gluck’s tragedy from the others may 
be stated thus: the cases of Otello and of Tristan und Isolde 
are highly individual, by which I mean that the plot would 
only “ work ” given the particular characters of the protagonists 
in both cases. The Aristotelean action in Otello would not 
have produced its tragic denouement if Otello had had the 
nature, for example, of Hamlet. The case of Tristan and 
Isolde is rather different, but again distinctly individual. 
The mutual passion which actuated these two can hardly be 
described as love—at least not in the sense in which the 
greatest poets and thinkers have conceived love. It is, for 
example, not the love Shakespeare referred to in his most 
famous of sonnets ; nor is it the love Dante had for Beatrice. 
Indeed, it is not at all love in its profoundest and most universal 
form, but rather a peculiar and destructive (admitted by 
Wagner himself!) obsession which does not increase but 
diminishes the vital power of the lovers until it destroys them 
both. That death is the end of love is Wagner’s own creed. 
This is, in itself, sufficient to indicate that Wagner’s “ tragedy ” 
is only a specific case of melodrama. 

Gluck’s Alceste is altogether different. The protagonist 
lovers, Alceste and Adméte, do not appear in the drama as 
in any way peculiar or unusual. No idiosyncrasy of either 
protagonist contributes in the slightest degree to the tragic 
events which take place. They are universally human, and 
they do not express a single feeling which would be outside 
the nature of any normal ordinary human being. Therefore 
they are highly symbolic figures, and their tragedy is of 
universal import. Here let me say that I disregard altogether 
as unimportant the alterations made by Gluck and his librettist, 
Calzabigi, in Euripides’ Greek original. The stuff written by 
commentators who seek to describe the tragedy of Euripides 
as a “cult” drama glorifying hospitality because in it the 
guest Hercules plays such a role in the restoration of Alceste 
and so find in Gluck’s substitution of Apollo for Hercules an 
eighteenth-century dramatic improvement I dismiss as typical 
“ historical ” balderdash. Actually in his Paris version Gluck 
restored Hercules, but Hercules and Apollo are equally dei 
ex machina and either does equally well. What is important 
and eternal is the situation of Adméte, doomed to die unless 
he can find a substitute, and the sacrifice of Alceste, his wife, 
who alone is ready to take his place. The feelings of Adméte 
and of Alceste in this situation are universally human, and are 
marvellously portrayed by Gluck, who has known how to 
invest the whole tragedy with a grandeur and sublimity that 
are simply not to be overpraised. Critics still constantly write 
and talk of Gluck’s musical limitations. To me there is more 
creative musical imagination in every scene of Alceste than in 
the whole of the “ Ring,” and neither Verdi nor any other 
operatic composer—not even Mozart—has surpassed some of 
the strokes of inventive musical genius which Gluck conceived 
in this glorious work. 
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Nevertheless, it may be admitted that Alceste is too sublime 
for general favour. As a great French musician once wrote : 

What you tell me of the revival of Alceste at Weimar does not 
surprise me. What astonishes me is that one lets the bourgeois into 
the theatre when such works are presented. If I were the Grand 
Duke I would send on such an evening to each of these good folk 
a ham and two bottles of beer, requesting them to remain at home . . . 


And so to-day, very correctly, Sir Thomas Beecham has 
given us only one chance of hearing Alceste, which, I hope, 
was taken by many readers of the NEw STATESMAN AND 
NATION. W. J. Turner 


“THANKS FOR MERCIES PAST 
RECEIVED... ” 


Lancuwiy the dust revolved in the sunlight, which fell in 
thick parallel stripes across 5 A form room; quite without 
purpose, the specks spun slowly upwards, just moving, 
exhausted dancers in a non-stop marathon. Drowsily blue- 
bottles made spasmodic love on the window pane; and 
drowsily the class waited for the hour to finish, idly turning 
pages, “ revising their notes,” killing time, but doing it quietly : 
the “ Little Man” was in one of his dangerous moods— 
already he had threatened to keep in the next person who 
spoke—on edge with end-of-term irritability, when the least 
thing might precipitate an explosion. 

Impatiently the master slashed at the sheets in front of him 
with his red pencil, making havoc of a huge pile of examination 
papers, muttering imprecations to himself all the while: 
“O tempora! Blast the wretch! After thirty years of the 
unutterable obstinacy of numbskull youth I should hardly 
have credited such foul construction. Who is the fool ? 
Jackson, and he imagines he’s going to Balliol! A useful 
forward, but a woebegone grammarian. O mores, this is 
certifiable. . . .” 

Except for the occasional sharp crack of a hard-driven ball— 
the XI was playing a non-committal match against some local 
club as a diversion before next week’s serious business at 
Lord’s—the strained silence rested uneasily upon the room 
until, to everyone’s relief, the appearance of the School 
Marshal created a brief interlude. “The Head Master 
wishes to see those who are leaving in his study any time 
during morning school,” he finished his notices and lists of 
absentees from Chapel and Call-Over. 

** May I go now, Sir ?” asked a boy at the back of the room. 

“ Go, go, never to return,” the “ Little Man ” agreed. 

The usual leaving pi-jaw, of course, he thought, leaning over 
the parapet, watching the School opening pair knocking two 
undistinguished bowlers off their length on a plum pitch. 
Oh, well hit, Bryant, but, damn, there was his House Master 
walking across the Close; he’d better go and interview the 
Header, he supposed. 

Through the unfamiliar, worn-stone passages of School 
House, deserted and echoing, he came to the Head Master’s 
study, where, after waiting for two or three others, it was 
soon his turn. 

One of the inconspicuous majority, except for rare visits to 
obtain a signature, during the five unexciting years he had 
been at the School he had never had occasion to come into 
contact with the Header, now standing by the window, gently 
rubbing his nose with the tips of his glasses, a mannerism he 
used so persistently that any new boy could supply a life-like 
imitation of it after his first term. 

“ Your eyes are younger than mine, boy,” he said, without 
turning. ‘“ What is the—ah—score ?” 

“* Sixty for none, Sir.” 

“ Mr. Brackenbury informs me that he considers the boy, 
Bryant, to be one of the best batsmen we have had since the— 
ah—war, the best batsman. . . .” 

“* Yes, Sir.” 

“I understand that there is a good chance that he will be 
asked to—ah—captain the Lord’s Schools’ side against the 


Rest. We have not provided a captain since—ah—’o6 or ’07, 
I believe, no captain... .” He sat down, closing tired eyes 
with a sigh. “So you are leaving us, are you, boy, 
leaving . . .” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ Let me see now, are you going up to the Varsity ?” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ What, then, are your—ah—plans ?” 

“ I’m going into business, Sir.” 

“Into business, I see, business. ... Well, boy, I wish 
you success in your—ah—chosen career. We shall rely on 
you to carry the School’s tradition, its great tradition, into 
whatever—ah—walk of life you may find yourself, the tradi- 
tion... .” Dreamily, in his simg-song, sermon voice, 
employing every affectation of speech and gesture, all the tricks 
for which he was famous, almost as though he were caricaturing 
himself, the Head Master pronounced the dissertation which 
custom must have made maddeningly banal. 

“ You will be confronted by many problems. Life is acted 
on a larger, a more complex—ah—stage than is our little society 
here. There are very many shades of black and white, and, 
in the world, it may be that you will not find the colours so 
sharply—ah—contrasted as they appear at School. It will 
not always be easy to distinguish good from—ah—evil, to 
distinguish. . . . 

= . whenever you are in doubt, ask yourself whether the 
action you are about to take would win the—ah—approbation 
of your schoolfellows, their approbation. . . .” 

He paused. Could he expect a reply? “ Yes, Sir,” said 
the boy after a moment. 

“Hah,” the H.M. continued, still massaging his nose. 
“ You will have to face temptations to which you have hitherto 
been—ah—unaccustomed. ... some help from the little 
book in this envelope, which I put you on your—ah—honour 
not to open till you arrive home, this little book. . . . 

“ You will be keeping in touch with us, of course, through 
the Old Boys’ Society, in touch with us.... You are not 
going up to the Varsity? No, I remember you intimated 
you had chosett to enter—ah—commerce. Do not forget 
when you are an—ah—merchant prince that there are many 
ways in which the Society can utilise—ah—moneys for the 
benefit of the School, can utilise money. . .. In our peaceful 
cloister here we shall watch you—ah—faring onward to—ah— 
renown and fortune... . 

“Hah,” he opened his eyes, twinkling at this outrageous 
lie (or was it simply a quotation ?), and suddenly jerking his 
spectacles across his forehead to the end of his nose, an action 
which old boys all over the globe—even those to whom he 
had never spoken—could have duplicated in every detail. 

“ What did you say the name was? And the—ah—form ?” 
He marked them off on a list. “ Good-bye to you, then, boy. 
And good luck attend you, good luck attend...” For the 
first time the Head Master looked at him, giving him a kindly 
smile as they shook hands. 

Outside the break was over. He had an excellent excuse 
for being late for the next hour ; come to think of it, he might 
even cut it altogether. He glanced towards the Close, scored 
by worn, brown patches where the nets and House game 
pitches had been. Bryant was still in and had just carted a 
ball slap into College Road, but there were too many people 
watching ; it would be safer to keep out of the way, he decided, 
wandering off in the direction of the friendly backwater, formed 
by a collection of Science buildings, squash and five courts, 
the gym., the “ worker,” and the swimming baths, which was 
a haunt of the “ half world” of the School. 

Groundsmen were struggling to remove goal-posts from a 
store room. It was strange to think that when, with everybody 
rather short of breath, Big Side played its first practice game 
in September he would not be there. . . 

Sitting on the edge of the bat-five courts’ gallery, he examined 
the names carved in the wood, and the initials—sometimes two 
bracketed together: entertaining gossip, if you could follow 
the implications—scrawled all round. Then, with a pair of 
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compasses he had amongst the stuff he was still carrying, he 
started to scratch his own initials deeply into the wall. Nota 
very glorious memorial, though, perhaps, it would last longer 
than the memory of most of the School bloods, themselves, 
he thought, sentimentally. 

Suddenly he remembered the mysterious envelope the 
Header had given him. Ripping it open, he read: “ The 
Perils of Venereal Disease. A Warning to Young Men. By 
‘A Doctor.’” H’m, there might be a kick somewhere in it ; 
the thing didn’t look exciting, but you never knew; it was 
possible it would add to his knowledge of the subject. 

After a few minutes’ study he gave it up. So far as he could 
see, anyone who had the slightest connection with a member of 
the opposite sex to whom he was not married—even a kiss, the 
author was at pains to point out, was sufficient to carry 
infection—immediately contracted a fearful disease. Within 
a short while of “ yielding to carnal lusts” you began to 
decay ; first your fingers, nose, toes and ears dropped off, 
until in a week or so your arms and legs came adrift, and you 
died in great agony. All of which was proved by a terrifying 
photograph, which made him feel positively sick. 

Very jolly! Evidently the author followed the tradition of 
the sportsmen who told small boys that if they played with 
themselves they would first turn blind, then be bundled off 
to the nearest asylum. However bad it was, sex could hardly 
be as disgusting as the writer of this revolting pamphlet—it 
had cost sixpence, he noticed—had tried to make out. He 
tore it into small pieces. 

Until the clock struck and he heard the School stream 
noisily out from the last proper hour of the term—and of his 
life—he continued to chisel away with the completely spoilt 
compasses, a thin trickle of dust falling into the court below. 

PETER CHAMBERLAIN 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“And Then the Music Stopped,” at the New Theatre, 
“ A Ship Comes Home,” at the St. Martin’s, “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” at the Strand, etc., etc. 


Evidently nothing is too puerile to offer to our Coronation 
visitors. ‘The country of Shakespeare, Jonson and Wycherley 
(to say nothing of Shaw and Maugham) is showing to visitors 
from China and Peru what English dramatists can achieve when 
they put their heart into it. Even the Times Dramatic Critic is 
being driven to abandon his usual urbanity, and to reveal in plain 
language—instead of between the lines—his just opinion of our 
staple theatrical diet. Farces which do not amuse alternate with 
thrillers which fail to thrill; and even the most competent actors 
are demoralised by the grotesqueness of the lines which they are 
expected to deliver. Mr. Willard at the New Theatre, Miss 
Isobel Jeans at the Strand, Mr. Michael Redgrave, Mr. Elliot 
Makeham and Miss Muriel Aked at the St. Martin’s manage to 
put up a valiant fight. But Miss Laura Cowie gave what we 
believe (and hope) was the worst performance in a distinguished 
theatrical career, and Miss Phyllis Dare registering emotion in the 
party of Lady Charity Carstairs reminded us of some private 
theatricals which we once were privileged to see at Bognor Regis. 
These ladies, and their colleagues, deserve commiseration rather 
than obloquy. It is painful enough to sit through such plays as 
these—what must it be to act in them night after night ? Pointless, 
tasteless and senseless, they appeal—not we hope successfully 
—to the most cretinous class in the community, and meanwhile 
good plays cannot find a backing or a home. We can recommend 
visitors to Henry V, The Ascent of F.6, French Without Tears, 
The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, and The Frog, all of which in their 
enormously different ways are productions which hit the mark. 
Meanwhile where is Mr. Bertram Mills? The circus as an art 
has one inestimable advantage over the theatre; it eliminates 
automatically the incompetent. A tight-rope walker or a lion- 
tamer is either good or quickly dead. 


“Wings of the Morning,” at the Gaumont, Haymarket 

The first full-length British film in technicolour has _made 
moving postcards of the moving pictures. The colour is metallic 
but for most of the time very nice all the same. The film in- 
cludes splendid views of London before the buses stopped, a 


highly coloured presentation of Derby Day and some very pretty 
Irish scenery. The medium is used very much like a new toy, 
and a great deal has got into the film for the simple (and good) 
reason that it looked pretty. Beside this enthusiasm for colour, 
the Irish brogue has been allowed to run wild. From this, one 
must deduce that the spread of the hyper-sensibility that recoils 
in horror from Oirish must have been arrested quickly and quietly 
somewhere near the centre of London. For those who have made 
the film clearly believe that you can’t have too much of it. To 
add force to this conviction they have included Count John 
McCormack singing (in full technicolour) Killarney and Believe 
Me if all Those Endearing Young Charms. There is indeed so 
much emphasis on other charms that one hardly realised that 
this was Miss Annabella’s first English and first colour appear- 
ance. Miss Annabella is a very pretty pinky-brown colour, her 
English is attractively imperfect. Opposite her, Mr. Henry 
Fonda, from America, acts very solemnly and competently. The 
story has to do with gypsies, gentry and horses, and breathes 
niceness, sweetness and goodness. 


“Let’s Dance,” at the Regal 


The sad fate of the painter Benjamin Robert Haydon recalls 
the danger for artists of a conscious striving for greatness. Not 
that one can suppose there is any chance yet of Mr. Astaire’s 
public being lured away (as Haydon’s was) by an exhibition of 
midgets—but even for him there is some risk in thinking that by 
taking thought he can elevate his art. Mr. Astaire lets fall the 
observation that he would like to merge the traditions of the 
classical ballet with the vitality of what we might call Astairism— 
and the suggestion falls among his admirers with a sickening 
thud. But the moment when this uneasy yearning for Art is most 
noticeable comes with the appearance, towards the end of Let’s 
Dance, of a ballerina called Miss Harriet Hoctor. Though Miss 
Hoctor’s main accomplishment seems to be her ability to dance 
on her toes with her head hanging down her back, it is as a portent 
that she is most to be dreaded. Soon, it seems, we are to have no 
ballet and no Astaire and only a deadly mezzo-brow mélange. This 
is a sad prospect, but fortunately it is still only a prospect. The 
decay has not gone far yet, and the indications may turn out to 
have been only an unseasonable russet and not a harbinger of 
autumn at all. Apart from Miss Hoctor and her implications, 
this film has once more the conventionalised and formal delight 
of former days. Miss Rogers acts brilliantly and gives no sign 
of wanting to play Joan of Arc. Mr. E. E. Horton and Mr. E. 
Blore are enormously funny. The jokes, if they are oldish, are 
more fully flavoured for age, and the situations, if familiar, are all 
the more dear for old times’ sake. Mr. George Gershwin’s 
tunes have a stately negroid cadence. Mr. N. A. Gershwin’s 
lyrics are admirable but too short. And the sheen on the floors 
is like stars on the sea. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SUNDAY, May 23rd— 
S. K. Ratcliffe on “ The Archbishop’s Recall to Religion,’’ Conway 
Hall, rr. 
Christening of Hampstead Ambulance for Spain by Sybil 
Thorndike, Whitestone Pond, 11.30. 
Beatrice King on “‘ Education for a New Society in U,S.S.R.,” 
153 Finchley Road, 6.15. 
Mownpay, May 24th— 
Vyvyan Adams, Major H. L. Nathan, Dr. Maude Royden and 
others on “‘ Abyssinia at Geneva,” Central Hall, 8. 
Pat Sloan on “‘ Soviet Democracy,” 86 Rochester Row, 8.30. 
Tuespay, May 25th— 
Dr. R. R. Kuczynski on “ Future Trends in Population,” Royal 
Society, Burlington House, 5.15. 
Dr. Ernst Kris on “ Principles of Caricature,” Warburg Inst., 5.30. 
Spanish Dances by Betty Langdon-Davies and others, also film, 
“© Madrid To-day,” Hampstead Town Hall, 8. 
“A Month in the Country,” Westminster. 
WEDNESDAY, May 26th— 
Haldane Memorial Lecture: Sir Arthur Eddington on “ The 
Reign of Relativity, 1915-1937,” Birkbeck College, 6. 
Conway Memorial Lecture: Dr. Stanton Coit on “ The One Sure 
Foundation for Democracy,”’ Conway Hall, 7. 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Show, Chelsea. 
London Music Festival, Queen’s Hall. Also May 28th. 
““He Was Born Gay,” Queen’s. 
Fripay, May 28th— 
Twenty-ceveath National Peace Congress, Friends House. Till 
May 31st. Particulars from National Peace Council, 39 Victoria 
St., S.W.1. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


The Russian forests are going down under the axe. Millions of 
trees are perishing, the homes of wild animals and birds are being 
laid waste, the rivers are dwindling and drying up, wonderful scenery 
is disappearing never to return. . . . 

Tus was written nearly forty years ago and the reader will 
remember how Tchehov’s country doctor Astrov, who serves 
as the mouthpiece of his own opinions in Uncle Vanya, produces 
his three maps of the changing flora and fauna. 

All the elks have vanished . . . there are still the same swamps 
and mosquitoes, the same lack of roads and poverty, and typhus and 
diphtheria and fires in the district. . . . We have here a degeneration 
that is the result of too severe a struggle for existence. 

Astrov, it will be remembered, was a bit of a crank who was 
predicting just those climatic changes. which have produced 
soil erosion and periodic floods in the dustbowl area of the 
Middle West, owing to too rapid and too ruthless an exploita- 
tion of nature. Tchehov-Astrov must have been barking up 
the wrong tree if we may believe Mr. Smolka : 

Russia’s timber wealth is indeed enormous. Her forests cover a 
larger area than the whole of Europe. Siberia’s woods alone are as 
big as France and Great Britain together . . . and all the books 
and newspapers in the world could be printed on them for several 
hundred years to come. 

Half a million trees were ready for export from Igarka in 
1936, “only one per cent. of what we could cut in Siberia 
each year.” The figures seem peculiar, but statistics are 
notoriously confusing. But one wonders how many of those 
half-million trees are being replanted and, if not, whether 
Tchehov-Astrov would have felt happy about it. We must 
remember that the Middle West of America appeared the 
world’s mode] of material prosperity and progress until only 
about half a dozen years ago when the soil began to blow away. 


* 7 * 


Forty Thousand Against the Arctic, Russia’s Polar Empire, by 
H. P. Smolka (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) is a fascinatingly interest- 
ing book, but it is inevitably superficial. Mr. Smolka paid 
literally a flying visit to the region and his knowledge of Russian 
was imperfect. Thus, when a convict referred, so we must 
suppose, to his fellow-prisoners as golubchiki, he translates 
the word literally, exclaiming: Little Doves indeed! I thought 
I had landed in the camp asylum. The word golubchik, equivalent 
to darling, is the commonest term of endearment in the language. 
Yet, in spite of being liable to make such an astonishing blunder, 
Mr. Smolka has written a most convincing book and records, 
we may be sure, the exact spirit of enthusiasm of the comsomols 
pioneering in the polar basin. The last words of his book are : 

I have seen them doing something useful and good. This 
twentieth-century pioneering in the Polar regions is a wonderful 

thing. An ice wall of thousands of years’ standing is pulled down, a 

road blasted through it, melted away by the fire of human intelligence. 

This work is symbolic for man’s mission on this earth, and the 

ice-breaker-Captain’s cry from his bridge is battle cry and victory 

song: THE ICE IS BROKEN! 
Russians have always been particularly attracted by the 
theoretical possibilities of large-scale experiments, and ever 
since the eighteenth century there have been large numbers 
of attempts to translate general ideas into practice. Thus it 
was, if I remember right, in the reign of Catharine that 
thousands of mulberry trees were planted and hundreds of 
Italian silkworm experts dumped on the Volga delta, to start 
a Russian silk industry—all of which was washed away by the 
next big flood. The enormous advantage which the Bolshevik 
Government enjoys is that for the first time enthusiasm for 
Such schemes is widespread among the people, and thus for 
the first time they have every chance of success. Mr. Smolka’s 
book reflects this wonderful spirit of optimism—which is not 
very different from the optimism of the American people 
when they were engaged in gathering in the vast natural 
wealth of their country, riches which it now turns out they 





were squandering. Are the Russians unwittingly doing the 
same or not with their planned development ? 
* . 7 

The aim of the Russians is to establish a sea-borne trade 
during the summer from ports in the Arctic and thus get an 
outlet for Siberian timber, which can be floated down the 
huge rivers: Yenesei, Obi, Lena. In addition they mean to 
establish during August a sea-route to the Far East and to 
America, which is actually shorter than the trans-Siberian and 
strategically less open, to attack. This can already be done in 
favourable years with ice-breakers directed by air recon- 
naissance. More and bigger ice-breakers are, of course, being 
built. They are also busy developing the fur trade, canning 
fish, boring for oil and mining and preparing to mine 
deposits of nickel, copper, platinum, gold, salt and coal. Ail 
this sounds familiar and is in full swing in Canada and the 
United States. What is new is that such developments are 
being pushed up farther north than ever before. Little towns 
are sent out completely equipped to winter through the six 
months of darkness and are eager to grapple with their work 
in the summer when everything is knee-deep in mud. Yet 
there is a fascination about the Arctic; a fascination which 
Mr. Smolka has caught brilliantly—the sunlight is continuous, 
the tang of frost never far away and a host of ailments are 
unknown. To make up for them is the fear of scurvy. 
Scientists are therefore busy growing lettuces by electric light 
in subterranean hot-beds during the arctic night, for vitamin D 
is absolutely essential. There are about ninety days when 
plants can grow above ground, and if safeguarded from frost, 
they grow wonderfully fast in the continuous sunlight. The 
problem is then to keep them fresh throughout the winter, 
and this can almost certainly be-done by gas-storage, as apples 
are now being kept in England. Each little centre is in touch 
with the outside world with radio, and is equipped with every 
kind of scientific amenity. Yet in Astrov’s words: “ There 
are still the same swamps and mosquitoes, the same lack of roads.” 
For the Russians entirely lack what we are told is the great 
Italian virtue: they are not road-builders. In the Arctic they 
are apparently not planning to build either roads or railways 
at present, but rely on river steamers and air communication. 
But in winter the rivers are frozen and one gathers that the 
regular air service is suspended. 

* * * 

Winter is the season for felling timber in the south and for 
hunting in the north, which is carried on by the native tribes. 
A fundamental difference between Russian and American is 
the attitude to the natives, partly due to the fact that the Siberian 
tribes are not warlike. The object of the U.S.S.R. is to educate 
and emancipate these peoples, numbering 150,000 and until 
recently rapidly decreasing, and to train them to develop the 
resources of the Arctic, since they alone can stand the climate 
permanently. First attempts to take away their children 
failed: the children died. Now “a brake has been put on 
the process ” and schools are set up on the tundra, after which 
the most intelligent young people are sent to cultural bases, 
where Mr. Smolka saw them being taught to dance the fox-trot. 
The Shamans or medicine men are ridiculed on every occasion 
and native traditions uprooted. The whole treatment bears a 
close resemblance to missionary activity in Africa or Polynesia, 
and we have the finished product writing proudly : 

Please tell the world that I have been born in darkness, but that 
now that I have seen the light I regard it as my duty to go further 
and further. 

Comsomol and missionary no doubt will regard the comparison 
with equal horror, but to me the only difference between 
them is in the nature of their beliefs. When they have wide 
intellectual interests, missionaries, whether Christian or 
Marxist, are very nearly the salt of the earth, and spiritually 
the most enviable of men. Such was Klimov, who grew up 
as one of the wild children, who roamed Russia after the war, 
was salvaged by the G.P.U. and is now an _ ethnologist, 
archaeologist and Arctic explorer. Everything such a man 
does seems good. Davip GARNETT 
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PLATO IN MODERN DRESS 


Plato To-Day. By R. H. S. Crossman. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

“The World War of 1914,”” says Mr. Crossman, “has made 
Plato intelligible to us.” This is quite true. Intellectually, it 
was a useful war. It and its consequences have enabled us to 
understand not only Plato, but also Caligula, theocracy, the 
Spanish Inquisition, and the customs of savages. For the 
moment, however, it is only Plato that concerns us. 

It used to be the custom to ignore Plato’s politics, and treat 
him solely as metaphysician and artist. The Republic was not 
taken seriously, and no one even troubled to think what it would 
be like to live in. When I say that it was not taken seriously, 
I do not mean that it was not studied, but that it was read, as 
traditionally admired works usually are read, without any regard 
to its real significance. Teachers did not, for instance, point out 
to their pupils how much of Plato’s recommendations has been 
adopted in the government of the Catholic Church. The various 
phases of the doctrine of Ideas were carefully studied, expounded 
and made the subject of controversy, but the Platonic State was 
treated as a mere fantasy, unconnected with practical life. 

Mr. Crossman has reversed all this: it is with Plato the 
politician that he is concerned. He tells what the philosopher 
thought of affairs in his own day, and what part he and his disciples 
played in party conflicts; he then brings him into our world, 
gives us his comments on democracy, Fascism and Communism, 
and lets us know where he himself disagrees with these imagined 
comments. It is refreshing to find a competent authority treating 
the sage with so little reverence. There is all the more force in 
the final recognition of Plato’s greatness : 


Even admitting all these criticisms, I still find the Republic the 
greatest book on political philosophy which I have read. The more 
I read it, the more I hate it: and yet I cannot help returning to it 
time after time. For it is philosophy. It tries to reach the truth 
by rational discussion and is itself a pattern of the disinterested 
research which it extols. 


This is, to my mind, a completely just estimate. Plato was not 
only an exquisite artist and a profound metaphysician ; he was 
also, in his speculations on practical affairs, coherent, compre- 
hensive, and profound. It may be our duty to hate him, as it is 
to hate Milton’s Satan; but it is a difficult duty, which is per- 
formed with reluctance. 

Plato To-Day has interested me all the more because I have 
experienced in my own mind the coming alive of the Republic 
since the war. When I visited Russia in 1920, I remarked, to 
the indignation of Communists and Platonist» alike, that the ‘aims 
of the Soviet State were almost the same as Plato’s. Since then, 
in re-reading him, it is more the resemblances with Fascism that 
have impressed me. There is to be no music except the Greek 
analogues of “ Rule Britannia”? and “ The British Grenadiers.” 
No one must be allowed to question that those who die in battle 
go to heaven, not because this is thought true, but because it 
promotes courage in war. And so on. The part played by 
propaganda is thoroughly modern, except in one particular: 
where education was confined to the upper classes, it was easier 
for them to be openly cynical to each other about the lies that 
they taught to the populace. 

It is curious that Plato has always been one of the chief herozs 
of those who love culture, for he himself hated culture in the 
kind of way in which St. Anthony hated courtesans. He was 
an ascetic, who held that music and poetry, truth and beauty, 
should be sacrificed to political exigencies ; he resembled certain 
highly . civilised men in our own day who have renounced 
civilisation for Communism. More profoundly, he resembled 
Pascal. 

Mr. Crossman, when he makes Plato discourse on modern 
questions, successfully resists the temptation to which most 
authors succumb when they introduce distinguished ghosts for 
such a purpose : he does not use his hero merely as a mouthpiece 
for his own opinions. His Plato’ praises British ‘‘ democracy ” 
for being so much less democratic than Athens in his day, and 
hopes that the “noble lie” of self-government will not be 
exploded. He admires Stalin’s short way with rivals, and his 
“sly humour ’’ in promulgating a democratic constitution, but 
thinks it regrettable to select the ruling class from among manual 
workers. In Germany he finds much to admire in Hitler, but 
is shocked to find that he employs the philosophers, and not 
they him. A final chapter, on “ Why Plato failed,’’ regards it 








as his chief defect that he believed political wisdom to be con- 
fined to aristocrats. I do not think, myself, that this criticism, 
just as it is, goes to the heart of the matter. The English 
eighteenth century had an equal belief in aristocracy, but produced 
a polity which was by no means Platonic. To my mind, the 
essential defect of Plato is that he believes in a tyranny of the 
wise, which is to compel the herd to act wisely by means of a 
mixture of force and cajolery, while encouraging it to think even 
more foolishly than before. And this, in turn, is connected with 
a purely intellectual error, namely that absolute truth is ascertain- | 
able. Plato was influenced by geometry and by the Pythagorean 
mysticism about numbers; he thought that the demonstrative 
certainty which is attainable in pure mathematics is also to be 
achieved in practical affairs; and by the same method, namely 
abstract reasoning. Catholic theologians hold the same view ; 
so do those who believe in the verbal inspiration of the Koran, 
Das Kapital, or Mein Kampf. The political outcome of such a 
belief is an autocratic persecuting theocracy. Those who, in 
agreement with most modern men of science, believe that ascer- 
tainable truth is piecemeal, partial, uncertain and difficult, hesitate 
to persecute others for rejecting doctrines which, after ail, are 
probably more or less erroneous. 

Plato’s love of dogmatism and autocracy is, of course, intimately 
connected with the defeat of Athens by Sparta. Athens was 
democratic, turbulent, and full of notable individuals; Sparta 
was an aristocratic corporative State, which never produced a 
single person of note except in war. Since Sparta won, Sparta 
was right, and Plato made himself the sycophant of the victors. 
The standard of values which led to this line of thought and 
action is one which hardly commands respect; but I fear many 
of our intellectuals would behave in the same way if we were 
conquered by the Nazis. 

Mr. Crossman deserves high praise for making Plato rea!, in 
spite of the fact that he teaches about him in a university. He 
must greatly stimulate his pupils’ interest in the Republic. There 
is in his book no trace of the hieratic stained-glass dignified 
immobility which is apt to be imposed upon the great men of the 
past in academic instruction. His Plato was interested in practical 
questions which still interest us, and made the sort of mistakes 
to which we are all liable. There were sides of Plato with which 
he does not deal, but Plato the politician was, I make no doubt, 
just such a man as Mr. Crossman represents him as being. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 


NEW NOVELS 


The Gay and Melancholy Flux. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Three Comrades. By Erich MarIA REMARQUE. Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. 

The Revenge for Love. By WynDHAM Lewis. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 


Brother Petroc’s Return. By S.M.C. Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 

Somehow or other I missed my turn on Mr. Saroyan’s Flying 
Trapeze. Others spoke of the dizzy but exhilarating views 
which were to be obtained from that contraption, but the Inter- 
national Literary Funfairsynow covers so many acres and spawns 
sO constant a succession of brand new sideshows that it is almost 
impossible to fight one’s way back against the crowd. Fiction, 
like films and jazz, passes down the river of oblivion, an unending 
flotilla ; you must catch your ship as it comes abreast or lose it 
for good. Hence the guides and confidence men; hence that 
combination of Cook’s Conducted Tour and Baedeker, the Book 
Society ; hence Sir Hugh Walpole, Mr. Howard Spring, and, I 
suppose, myself. Anyhow I am glad that Mr. Saroyan’s third 
venture comes into view while I am at the telescope. There she 
goes, boys, a brave flaunting craft: The Gay and Melancholy 
Flux, they call her. Dip the flag, boys, while I run around 
behind and get out the rockets—if there are any dry ones left 
after that flood we had a month back when the Maiden Castle 
went by. 

Mr. Saroyan is worth our salute, being not only a new sort of 
writer but a real one. Since he is passionately in earnest, his 
writing never descends to fancy tricks for their own sake. His 
new book is classified as short stories, but not many of the thirty 
or so pieces it contains answer to the popular notion of that 
form. Some do, and one of them, Love, is among the best short 
stories I have read for years. But for the most part they are 
rather essays or, if you like, prose poems: lyrical attempts to 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN. 
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discover just what in this crazy world a man may grasp and hold 
on to for certain. Mr. Saroyan indicates his outlook upon life in 
the admirable title he has chosen, more exactly perhaps in such 
a sentence as this: “‘ This life is a mess all right, but you can’t 
say it isn’t a magnificent mess.”” He wants to make everybody 
feel both the mess and the magnificence with the same intensity 
as he does himself, and such is the strength of his equipment 
as a writer that he often succeeds. Like many a warm-spirited 
young artist, he cannot endure the spectacle of the writer (himself 
or another) sitting in his room, polishing his phrases while the 
world flounders outside. To hell with art, he says: to hell with 
the idea of letting the rest of the world go by. For this attitude 
we must respect him, while remembering that it is only through 
conscious and highly organised art forms that the deepest and 
truest and most consoling things can ever get said at all. Even 
King Lear has its exits and its entrances, is disciplined. And 
our respect for Mr. Saroyan would soon wither were he not, 
for all his contempt of art, himself a true artist. He pretends 
that style comes instinctively with sincerity, that “ it is impossible 
to write one paragraph about man without having plot and 
atmosphere, and what is known as style.”” I doubt if he believes 
that, and for myself I certainly don’t. To handle words 2s he 
does—freshly and exactly, though copiously—requires a pro- 
longed apprenticeship ; and my guess is that the major formative 
influences in his style have been Walt Whitman and the Bible, 
with a dash (thank heaven, a judicious dash) of James Joyce, that 
bottomless cornucopia which is, as someone once said, “‘ damned 
good to steal from.” Saroyan’s oriental mind, with its natural 
predilection for heroic splendour and long-windedness, reacts 
fruitfully to the biblical inspiration, which he seems to recognise 
himself by calling one section of his book Psalms. But the rich- 
ness is jazzed and quickened by a sense of humour and offmulti- 
farious life so contemporary that he makes me feel like an old 
calendar leaf in the waste-paper basket, and warmed too by somethirg 
of Whitman’s all-embracing love of the mass of ordinary American 
people. He is, in the best sense, a patriotic writer. In the thick 
of the bewildered and desperate ranks of the unemployed he hears 
laughter, and the sound has for him an almost mystical 
significance : 

It is a tremendous thing, a pious thing: they laugh. Somctimes 
they laugh. I know that they weep too, in the dark of night, walking 
alone, going nowhere, lost and out of everything, but they laugh too, 
and I have heard their laughter. They have nothing, not a thing 
but life, the same mad and incredible thing that is in millionaires, 
basically the only thing. They are homeless and penniless and half- 
starved, yet they laugh, and to me this is a magnificent thing, the 
gloricus fact of these ungodly days, tHe great American novel . . . 
And I say to myself . . . make this laughter roar through the land, 
make it flood through the hearts of everyone alive here, make it 
travel frcm the great South Western desert to the North Atlantic ; 
make America hear itself laughing. In the wilderness, in the black- 
ness cf these evil days. 

There are plenty of writers about, anxious that we should all 
have our noses rubbed in the mud. That is contemporary life, 
they say; smell that, and then return to your ivory tower if you 
dare. Mr. Saroyan too sprawls in the mud: it seems to him the 
only dignified attitude left; but his work exhilarates instead of 
depressing because it is rooted in love, not hate. Not mud, but 
the flowers pushing up through the mud: they are the object of 
his passionate search. That is why his laughing pessimism makes 
the pessimism of many others scem brittle and inhuman. He 
thinks he could “ turn out a hack novel in two weeks that might 
be a best-seller,” and I am sure he could. I also think it quite 
possible that he will write a very fine novel once he has checked his 
tendency to repetition and rhetoric and overcome his repugnance 
for the scaffolding of fiction—plot, atmosphere, and so on. The 
skilful artist leaves no trace of his labours in the finished work ; 
but to suppose that buildings of any size and permanence can do 
without scaffolding is to suppose a vain thing. Nothing, however, 
could prevent my being deeply moved by The Gay and Melancholy 
Flux, which I happened to read during the intervals of listening 
to the Coronation ceremony last week. For those who enjoy 
contrasts, here was a contrast indeed : the thunderous and golden 
certainties of Handel faced by Saroyan’s humorous, puzzled 
scepticism. Against Handel indeed he could not compete, but 
when the pompous accents of a toast-master announced: “ The 
Queen has been anointed . . . the Archbishop mounts the steps,” 
I turned the knob: Cosmo Cantuar and his whole insubstantial 
pageant faded, to be replaced by a very different circus, ramshackle 
but somehow more real: America as it looks to the Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze. 





Three Comrades is Herr Remarque’s third novel, and it will give 
much pleasure to a large body of readers. The prodigious success 
of All Quiet on the Western Front was due, not only, as many 
supposed, to its photographic reproduction of life at the front as 
the common soldier saw it, but to the author’s gift of imaginative 
penetration into the soldier’s suffering and joy and indifference. 
This quality remains fresh in his new book, which relates the 
escapades, in the period following the inflation, of three young 
men whose friendship was cemented in the trenches. They sct 
up a motor-repair workshop, and it is a measure of the author’s 
hold upon reality that he can arouse, in one mechanically quite 
inept, a breathless interest in the details of motor-racing, repairs, 
and tricky exchange transactions. The story builds itself around 
the love affair of one of the Drei auf der Tankstelle and Pat 
Hollmann ; it is hardly, as it pretends to be, a study of post-war 
depression in Germany so much as a pure love story, which ends 
sadly because the heroine dies of consumption. Herr Remargu: 
makes a feeble attempt to link this rersonal tragedy to the tragedy 
of the times by a reference to bad feeding in the war period ; but, 
after all, consumptive heroines are as old as, and older than, La 
Dame aux Camélias. In fact the young men seem, in the first 
half of the book, to be having a very good time: they appear to 
have enough money for endless drinks, occasional theatres, and 
fortnights at the seaside. Indeed their rum-drinking is described 
ad nauseam, and it is with a slight surprise that we encounter 
phrases that tell of the bleak horror of existence. What is par- 
ticularly attractive about the book is its presentation of the German 
genius for comradeship and Freundschaft, for making the most 
of little events and expeditions and dinners at country inns: the 
reverse side of the S.A. route-marches and the totalitarian bugles 
of to-day. The period is pre-Hitler and there is a Nazi murder, 
though neither Nazis nor Hitler is mentioned by name. The 
minor characters are a delight, and it is altogether a most enjoyable 
novel. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis, like Mr. Saroyan, is impatient of scaffold- 
ing, and in his long new novel, The Revenge for Love, tries to 
make do with a vaguely picaresque structure. The opening 
section, which describes an English Communist imprisoned in 
Spain for subversive propaganda, is admirable; the autho:’s 
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satirical humour plays with equal effect over the rather comic 
school-masterish Englishman and his casually venal warders : 
the political conversations are delightfully futile. The Communist 
escapes and returns with a crippled leg to Bloomsbury, where he 
is lionised; and here the author’s satire grows more obvious 
and cumbrous, so that we are tired long before he has finished. 
Nor is his own cultural equipment secure enough to attack 
Bloomsbury on its own ground: there is much talk of Braque 
(spelled throughout Bracque), and a girl is said to possess “a 
deep laugh like the big baying notes on a ’cello violin.” 

Brother Petroc’s Return is a gentle and pious tale of a Benedictine 
monk whose supposed death in 1549 turns out to be no more 
than a miraculous trance ; on the re-opening of his tomb in 1929 
he is gradually restored to the full enjoyment of his faculties. I 
have no objection to this sort of theme, quite the reverse ; but 
the author, who is a Dominican nun, has shattered at the outset 
the slender thread of plausibility that is essential by the casual 
account she gives of the effect of the astounding discovery upon 
the monks who make it. The Abbot’s “astonishment was re- 
doubled when he saw the eyelids move”; and the Subprior 
remarks : “ It is incredible, but I really believe the man is alive.” 
After four centuries it is not enough. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


INDIA 


By Str Epwarp 


THE ENGLISH IN 


The LC.S.: The Indian Civil Service. 
Biuntr. Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Sir Edward Blunt has written a very pleasant book. His 
knowledge is wide, and he draws an attractive picture of the 
Service as it has been in the past and as it appears to-day to one 
who has played a distinguished part in its operations. It is an 
illuminating book, not less in what it omits than in what it contains. 
Almost all the real problems of controversy are avoided. There is 
nothing about the fusion of executive and judiciary. There is no 
discussion of the relations between the minister and officials whose 
primary allegiance is rather to a past technique than to a con- 
temporary policy. There is nothing about Amritsar and Meerut, 








1763—1798 


is the period covered in Mr. Sean 
O’Faolain’s new edition of Wolfe Tone’s 
diaries; one of the strangest subjective 
pictures of the time that is to be had. Wolfe 
Tone, republican patriot, refugee, con- 
spirator, most Irish of Irishmen, met 
Grouchy, Tom Paine, Carnor, Napoleon, 
and many other famous personalities in the 
course of his wild carcer; and it was the 
Duke of Wellington who later said of him, 
A most extraordipary man, and his history 
is the most curious history of those times.” 
Nor would his diaries have been any less 
entertaining if he had been a bootblack all 
his life. 

Wolfe Tone, collated and edited by Sean 
O’Faolain, is a full-length book, over 300 
pages, with portrait frontispiece, all for ss, 
Now ready at bookshops and _ libraries, 
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the light they cast upon habits in the Service which are of 
importance to its understanding. Sir Edward’s picture 
with the realisation that there is in India a 
fundamental problems in each item of which 
member of the I.C.S. is an essential element. His book is 
, urbane, balanced. Its reader would hardly imagine from 
pages that India is the scene of a vast challenge to colonial 
dominion the consequences of which will be momentous for 
the world. . 

Not that the book is without its value. It contains an interesting, 
even amusing, account of the I.C.S. before the Mutiny. Its 
account of district administration and land revenue settlement is 
an excellent piece of simplification in a realm where the materiais 
are complex indeed. But Sir Edward seems almost consciously 
to have avoided the real problems to which the Service gives rise. 
His assumptions do not question any of the orthodox postulates 
from which the average imperialist starts; yet there is hardly 
one of these assumptions upon which there does not exist a 
controversial literature. He says, quite rightly, that many of the 
most passionate nationalists get on well with particular civilians. 
But he never discusses the meaning, in the context of his book, 
of his own phrase that “ there has possibly been no time, even 
after the Mutiny, when the British Government has been more 
hated than during the last sixteen years.” Probably Sir Edward 
is right in saying that this “ hatred of the system has rarely been 
accompanied, even among extremists, by a personal dislike of the 
British officers who have to work it.”” But there is much about 
the system he does not tell upon which information would have 
been helpful to judgment. The relation of the 1.C.S. to the 
Viceroy and to Lieutenant-Governors, the part of the I.C.S. in 
the working of reserved powers, the work of officials in elected 

ies. the inner nature of the Political Department, the technique 
of promotion, the adequacy of the system whereby a half-trained 
lawyer can become a judge, the relation of the official to the 
nationalist movement: om all these matters, to take only some 
notable examples, Sir Edward is silent. One may be sure he has 
amply reflected about them. His discreet silence renders his 
book far less helpful than it might otherwise have been. 

° H. J. Lasxi 
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IS THERE “NO MORE TO 
BE SAID”? 


Poor Fred. The People’s Prince. By Sir Grorcz YOUNG. 
Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

We have always been brought up to believe that of all the 
Hanoverian line, the one really contemptible personality is 
Frederick Prince of Wales. Hervey, Horace Walpole and the 
lampoonist have all combined to impress posterity with his failings 
and his insignificance. In this book Sir George Young sets out 
to correct these self-appointed critics, and he certainly succeeds 
in making the reader question the justice of their verdict, but it is 
less certain if he will carry the reader with him in his effort to 
show the Prince not only as a heaven-sent politician but as an 
exemplary son, husband and father. To have achieved this he 
would have to have been more lavish with his authorities and 
more explicit about them. /From the text it appears that he has 
had access to original documents at Windsor, but this is apparently 
unacknowledged. Moreover, a biography which sets out with the 
avowed object of glorifying the crown at the expense of democratic 
institutions will put on their guard many readers who, when they 
come to the sentence about the Prince contributing “ that 
co-ordination and control of reconstruction by the Crown that 
our day demands,” may almost begin to sigh for the malice of 
Hervey and Walpole. 

Perhaps the most familiar thing about the Prince to-day, apart 
from his dog at Kew and the epitaph, is his quarrel with his 
parents when he dragged his wife in the pangs of childbirth from 
Hampton Court to St. James’s Palace. It has always been supposed 
that the Prince, pricked on by vanity and vindictiveness, compelled 
an unwilling wife to follow him out of Hampton Court. Sir George 
suggests that the Princess herself was determined that the child 
should not be born in Hampton Court, and it is difficult to disagree 
with him when it is known that on two previous occasions, the 
Princess, thinking the confinement was beginning, had gone to 
St. James’s Palace. Fortunately it was a girl, else the Jacobites 
might have had their revenge for 1688, for even the Queen said, 
“if there had been a brave jolly boy instead of this poor ugly 
little she-mouse I should not have been cured of my suspicions.” 
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Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes will give YOU 


PERMANENT FREEDOM 


from FOOT TROUBLE 


T is a bold claim, but a true one, that sufferers from foot-trouble, 
no matter how long-standing their complaint, can now have 
instant relief, and finally permanent freedom, simply by wearing the 
shoes designed by Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B. (Aberdcen). 


No other treatment, no operations, no conscious exercises are necessary— 
such is the design of Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes that you 
regain complete foot-health as you walk! You wear the shoes—your 
feet do the rest. 


Dr. Fairweather recently requested the removal of his name from 
the Medical Register of the G.M.C, in order to devote himself to 
the service of foot sufferers. He or one of his specially trained 
assistants is daily at your service to advise you personally on the 
best shoe for your particular complaint. Call and consult him, 
without cost or obligation, at 





LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent St., W.1 


Send to-day for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of the Feet 
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EXPENSIVE TREATMENT 
O PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


Are you suffering from one of the common foot ailments 
shown in the above diagram? Then here is your 
opportunity to rid yourself of it. No matter what 
treatment may have failed in the past you cannot 
regard your « s hopeless till you bave worn 
Dr. Fairweather Shoes 

Prices range from 3Q/= to 49/6 and the ranze of 
sizes and fittings ts so extensive that there is no foot 
we cannot bt. 


Come and consult 
Dr. Fairweather 


fersonally at Charles 1]. Baber's abou’ 
our par'icular complaint. 


or write io him 





















Charles H. Babe, Lid. 
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theyre blended better 


A LONG HOUR to wait in the docks, 
nothing to do, you are watching these men. By 
chance, you happen to hear one say “... 
skipper himself, says they’re blended better!”’ Then, 
later, in Southampton, you find yourself taking the 


cigarettes before . . 
We supply the cigarettes smokers demand. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gree! Britein and treland), Lid. 
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The whole episode is distressing and rather disgusting, and whether 


the Prince or Princess was principally to blame is scarcely relevant : 


there will be some people to sympathise with the King and to 
feel that there was justification for his description of his son’s 
behaviour as “‘ the most insolent and premeditated indignities 
offered to me and the Queen, Your Mother.” ‘he populace, 
which is seldom the best judge of these things, was strongly on 
the Prince’s side who further encouraged them by crying out as 
he left St. James’s Palace “‘ God bless the King and God bless 
the poor.” The author thinks there is little doubt that both 
King George and Queen Caroline intended that Prince Frederick 
should become Elector of Hanover while Prince William (the 
“ Butcher ”’) should succeed to the throne of England. It is 
certainly curious that until the death of George I the Prince never 
came to England, so that all his education and training till he was 
twenty was German. Yet the way in which he adapted himself 
to English life in spite of this handicap suggests that he was not 
the ridiculous figure of our history books. Also his political 
activities were by no means contemptible and by no means 
discreditable. He played a large part in uniting the various 
sections of the Opposition to form a common front against “ old 
Brazenface ’’ Walpole. But he was an inconsistent politician, and 
when Walpole fell he found himself insufficiently rewarded and 
sought a reconciliation withthe King. The Prince is seen perhaps 
at his best in private life entertaining politicians and social 
celebrities at Cliveden, fishing for the salmon which then abounded 
in Cliveden Reach, playing cricket and writing songs for his open- 
air theatre and signing himself in a letter to his eldest son as 
“ your friend and father.’’ One example of the author’s misplaced 
ingenuity must be given. He suggests that the Princess may have 
poisoned her husband, apparently because she was far gone with 
her ninth child “and may have had a pathological mentality.” 
We shall soon be told, and some alas! may believe, that Queen 
Victoria really poisoned the Prince Consort. Easily the most 
important thing in the book is the political testament drawn up 
by the Prince for his eldest son and based “‘ on the ideas of my 
grandfather and best friend George I.”’ He hoped that his son 
would succeed in separating Hanover from England, a policy 
which he said had been urged on him by George I. He suggested 
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that one of his younger sons should reign in Hanover and that 
from that moment Jacobitism would be rooted out. Most interest- 
ing of all is the advice which has generally been attributed t 
Bute or the Princess, “‘ Convince this Nation that you are no 
only an Englishman born and bred, but that you are also this by 
inclination.” ROGER FULFORD 


IMPERIAL PROSPECT 


‘The Empire in the World. By Sir ArrHur WILLERT, K.B_E,, 


B. K. Lonc, H. V. Hopson. Edited by E. THomas Coox. 
Oxford University Press. tos. 6d. 

The Imperial Conference is in session. Much water has flowed 
under the bridges since last it met ; but the broad issues before 
it are the same, though their emphasis is different. The internal 
articulations of the Empire are not this time so much in the 
foreground; there may be unofficial headshakings over the 
anomalous position of the Irish Free State, but since the Free 
State itself has ostentatiously cut the Conference as well as the 
Coronation, no official move can be expected. Economic policy, 
foreign relations and defence will take the bulk of the Conference’s 
time ; more than ever it has to consider not merely the Empire 
but the Empire in the world. Hence the appositeness of the 
volume bearing—and justifiably bearing—this title. 

Sir Arthur Willert leads off with a sweeping résumé of the 
post-war world situation ; the folly of Versailles, the incapacity 
of the League—weakened first by the defection of the United 
States and then by the resulting half-heartedness of Great Britain 
—to remedy its defects; the stresses of the great depression; 
the successful challenge of Japan, Italy and Germany; and the 
ideological line-up» of Communism, Fascism and democracy. 
Mr. Hodson seconds with a still briefer glance at the economic 
background. Mr. Long tackles the constitutional problem. He 
opposes to the great authority of Professor Befriedale Keith 
(who has maintained that the Statute of Westminster leaves the 
ultimate sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament unimpaired) what 
one may call the practical Dominion view. However, the wording 
of the Statute may be interpreted by jurists, the definitive inter- 
pretation is that of practical politics. By them, the supremacy 
of Westminster has been abolished, and for any subsequent 
Parliament to attempt—as legally it could perfectly well do— 
to repeal the Statute would mean the disruption of the Empire. 

Mr. Hodson, trying to disentangle some logical thread of 
economic policy from the makeshift inconsistencies of the last 
few years, is very nearly baffled. But the relations between 
home agricultural policy and the claims of Dominion producers, 
the question of preferences, of subsidies and dumping, of migra- 
tion, monetary policy and the late lamented Open Door, are here 
clarified as much as their nature permits; and the writer, sadly 
hampered by knowledge of political necessity, tries to import a 
little common sense into the Ottawa tariff formula. Economists 
will boggle at his suggestions, and well they may; but even 
principles so widely open to criticism as these are preferable to 4 
chaos which is unprincipled in every sense. 

Foreign relations fall to Sir Arthur Willert, whose gently 
devastating narrative of the National Government’s policy makes 
one wonder—even more than Mr. Hodson’s penetrating com- 
ments on fiscal matters--why the Right Book Club risked shocking 
its members into an apoplexy by choosing this book for their 
first issue. He concludes, however, with a qualified optimism 
which his facts hardly seem to warrant. 

As a commentary on the agenda of the Conference this book 
is eminently satisfactory. From any more fundamental view- 
point it is; however, disappointing. Apart from a few slightly 
peevish paragraphs of reproof from Sir Arthur Willert, there is 
hardly a hint that anyone may possibly regard the Empire other- 
wise than as a blessing to the world. One may have no quarre! 
with that loose alliance, ornamented with the paraphernalia of 
permanency, to which Great Britain and the Dominions belong ; 
but there is after all much to be said about India besides the few 
generalities—as it were a Third Reading speech in support 0 
the India Bill—which we are given here; and while quite prob- 
ably British Africa is no worse governed than it would be undef 
any other imperialist rule, need Sir Arthur Willert really be s° 
surprised that some Englishmen dislike what is done there 1 
their name ? It is the note of scepticism which is lacking ; and 
for all the risk of offending a few bearers of the White Man: 
Burden the book would have been infinitely the better for 15 
presence. Honor CRoOoM:! 
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wale 
"MORE CAN 
AND MUST BE DONE 


to remove this blot from civilisation.’ 


Yes, more can be done. But only if sufficient 
funds are forthcoming to provide the most 
up-to-date methods of treatment and to enable 
research work to be carried on unceasingly. 


Then, and only then, can we of The Royal 
Cancer Hospital (Free) hope to fight a winning 
battle against Cancer, which takes toll of thousands 
of lives annually . . . this scourge which may at 
any moment strike at you or yours. 


There is patriotism in peace as well as in war 
and it is a sublime duty as well as an act of 
charity to help in the Crusade against the deadly 
enemy Cancer. Will you do your bit by sending 
a gift to the Treasurer. 


Che KRoyal 
Cancer 


Hospital 


( FREE ) 





FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 | — 
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THE CORNISH 
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lf Cornwall is still for you an undis- 
covered country, what new and thrill- 
ing holidays you have in store. At 
every turn the Duchy will provide you 
with a rich and strange experience, 


When you have discovered the gran- 
deur of its coastline ... the rich 
blue of its sea . . . the tropical luxur- 
iance of its flowers . . . the quaintness 
= of its villages... still there will 
noel remain, for your delectation, a host of 
other features. 


This year, let the G.W.R. be your 
magic carpet, transporting you to 
the Cornish Riviera—the land of 
** Holiday.” 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Obtain these two books :—*‘ THE CORNISH 
RIVIERA’ by S. P. B. MAIS, price Ii- (2/6 
bound) 
“HOLIDAY HAUNTS” 1937, containing 
Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 


HOW YOU GET THERE 
“Monthly Return "’ Tickets (Id. a mile 3rd, 
14d. a mile Ist class) issued from nearly all 

stations. 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 
Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday 
Season Tickets will enable you to see the best 
of the Duchy. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the 
Supt. of the Line, Great Western Railway 
Paddington Station, W.2, or can be obtained at 
any Railway Station, or the usual Tourist Agencies 
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BOLINGBROKE 


Bolingbroke. By Sim Cuarves Perrtz. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Charles Petrie informs his readers that it is no easy task 
to compress in one volume of moderate length the life of a man 
who was at once statesman, man of letters, and citizen of: the 
world, and did not die till he was seventy-three. “‘ Much that is 
interesting,”’ he adds, “ has had to be excluded.”” Room bas been 
found, nevertheless, for a good deal. that is rather tiresome. 
There are too many paragraphs like the brace which begin “ In 
his pursuit of women, on the other hand . . .” and end “‘ much 
must be forgiven to hot-bloeded- young men-about-town ”—two 
and a half pages of he-man, not to say truculent, stuff about 
eighteenth-century vice and ieth-century squeamishness. 
Letters and documents of i length are quoted in full : 
nearly five pages go to the text of Strafford’s instructions on his 
1711 mission to the Hague, drafted it is true by Bolingbroke, but 
in his most ample official style: “‘ Upon your arrival in Holland, 
whither you are to repair with all possible diligence, you shall 
first take’ the opportunity of . . .” etc. But Sir Charles Petrie 
no doubt knows his public. They like to be reminded both of 
the shady side of high life and of the once familiar pabulum of 
schooldays, of the “ well-known verses ”’ about poor Fred who 
was alive and is dead, of Sarah Jennings and Mrs. Masham, of 
Walpole’s corruption and Marlborough’s meanness, but they also 
appreciate references to H. M. C.: Bath MSS, Vol. I, p. 191, 
and are given a comfortable feeling of contact with experts when 
they find in the notes that “‘ historians are under a deep debt of 
gratitude to Professor Trevelyan for his labours in unravelling 
these early negotiations in the English Historical Review, Jan., 
1934, p. 100-105.” They must be made to realise, too, that 
their author is up to date if not original in his views : 

It is now widely held that the substitution of William III for 
James II was but the triumph of a small and unscrupulous minority 
working entirely in its own interests, which were in conflict with 
those of the mass of the English people. 

Anne has generally been dismissed by historians as a colourless, 
if well-intentioned, individual, but a study of her letters shows her 
in a very different, and far more unpleasing, light. She was a 
venomous, vulgar-minded woman .. . 
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If one were to confess to a doubt of Sir Charles’ success in this 
instance, it would be on the score that he seems a little too 
apologetic and half-hearted about his hero. After all, if one is 
to be made the subject of a popular biography, one has some 
claim to be believed in by one’s trumpeter. If the expression 
may be permitted, Sir Charles would have put his man across 
more convincingly if he had either scorned or gloried in the view 
that Bolingbroke was bogus. For bogus he certainly looks by the 
time his biographer has done with him. He wrote some rather 
heavy and priggish letters from abroad in his youth, made a 
number of effective speeches and worked really hard over the 
Treaty of Utrecht. But one has only to put him alongside 
Walpole to see how flimsy he is as a politician. The Whig 
historians may be men of straw, but this is no theme on which to 
prove them so. And if the Jacobites were right and the Hanover- 
ians wrong about the old Pretender and what he would have done 
and been as King of England, that only makes more fatal Boling- 
broke’s failure of nerve which perhaps alone cost James III his 
throne. So there would be a good deal to be said for letting the 
author of the Patriot King stand on his wits as a profligate 
intellectual and intriguer without principles or staying power. 
As such he interested Voltaire and Disraeli, and was something 
of a hero to Chesterfields 9“ His manner of speaking,”’ said that 
excellent judge, “in private conversation is just as elegant as 
in his writings.” KENNETH BELL 


NOISY MANSIONS 


Our Great Public Schools. By F. A. M. Wesster. Ward, 
Lock. tos. 6d. . 


The object of this book is to provide an exhaustive account of 
the traditions, customs and games of thirty-six “ representative ” 
public schools. It achieves that object. The selection of schools 
treated will cause some heartburnings. No Scottish or Quaker 
school is included and there seem to be some other odd omissions. 
However, the business of choosing must inevitably have been 
what Captain Webster would probably call “an invidious task.” 

The surprising thing about Our Great Public Schools is that 
it should have been written at all. It really needs Lowes Dickinson’s 
John Chinaman or that tiresomely astonished creature the Man 
from Mars to review it properly. The chapters on each school 
contain an account of the school’s history, individual customs, 
little language, and distinguished old boys. The notes on early 
history seem full and accurate, but Captain Webster fails to record 
the fact that most post-war publi¢ schools have gone through a 
boom and a slump. The black years of cotton and steel menaced 
the very existence of all of them except the greatest. It is odd to 
find recorded as important events ‘in school history the visit by 
Queen Victoria and the unveiling of the stained glass window, 
but the tone in which “ traditions” are described is odder still. 
The principal traditions in which the author is interested are 
those connected with clothing, slang, floggings, fights, O.T.C.s 
and games. Here is a cross-section of quotations. At Haileybury 


the prefects “are allowed to wear coloured pullovers and to carry, 


sticks and use umbrellas ”"—strange symbols of authority. At 
Repton the big boys loved the headmaster “ but the little fellows 
went in terror of him. Floggings and canings were both frequent 
and severe, but if Repton was a rough place under Macaulay, 
one must remember that his was the period of Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays.”” At Eastbourne College “it is customary for about 
twelve of the senior members of the O.T.C. to be seconded for 
duty with a Senior Scout Troop, with a view to their becoming 
Scoutmasters in due course, and a Junior Troop has recently been 
founded for boys below O.T.C. age. This is in continuation of the 
School’s policy of personal service. and history-making.”’ The 
number of V.C.s and dead contributed to the Great War by each 
school is noted, and the resultant war memorial described. For 
Merchant Taylors’ “the small, simple memorial placed in the 
pavilion at Bellingham is the most valued of all, for thereon 
relatives and friends of those who died on active service were asked 
to come to the school and carve the names of their dead with their 
own hands.” Ideas about education rarely occur in the book, 
but we are told that amongst the first steps taken by Philpotts, who 
became headmaster of Bedford School in 1874, “ was the creation of 
a strong feeling of esprit de corps by the institution of a proper 
system of games.’”’ And “ the fresh vitality which has flushed the 
veins ” of the King’s School, Ely, is attributed to Deans “ who, 
whilst devoutly revering the study of the Classics, yet had no 
deep-rooted opposition to the Sciences.” 
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The greater part of this volume is given over to the achievements 
of boys and old boys in games and athletics. Blues, caps, and 
heroes of Olympic Games are-solemnly listed at enormous length. 
Writers and such odds and ends, however, get an occasional mention. 
“ Among the alumni of Shrewsbury have been Sir Philip Sidney, 
Ambrose Philips, the Marquis of Halifax, Judge Jeffreys, Sir 
Samuel Butler, the author of Erewhon, Charles Darwin, Stanicy 
Weyman, the well-known writer of historical romances, and Lord 
Rochdale, formerly President of the British Olympic Association.” 
The only possible comment oa this scems to be (sic). 

. Freperick Laws 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Letters to His Fiarcte. By Léon Bioy. Sheed and Ward. 5s. 

It is a reflection on the state of many things that out of the works of 
a man so prolific as Léon Bloy his love-letters should be the first to be 
done into English. Léon Bloy was noi a film-star. 

These love-letters are magnificent. Everything Léon Bloy wrote is 
as good an introduction to him as anything else if approached in a 
suitable context. He-was one of those disorderly egoists who bite and 
thunder continually at their persecutors and never finish anything. 
But here is his most serene writing. And the publication seems to 
have been designed with the purely negative intention of not offending 
the English faithful, the bien-pensants whom Léon Bloy in his lifetime 
was at pains to offend as much as possible. Messrs. Sheed and Ward 
have inserted a special publisher’s note deprecating Léon Bloy’s violence. 
Barbara Wall’s naively charming translation tones down the text wherever 


possible, and her introduction = have been addressed to a gathering. 


of Sunday-school teachers. The*virtue of this critical introduction to 
Léon Bloy by a croyant Catholic is that it is on no account critical, and 
Mrs. Wall says about Léon Bloy precisely those things which Léon Bloy 
said about himself in his more amiable moments, Mélanie, Anne-Marie 
and all, crazy shepherdess and sainted prostitute-mistress, all, lock, 
stock and barrel. The reader more interested in experience than in 
the justification of experience will need, in fact, to make very strenuous 
efforts if he is to discover the features of Léon Bloy in this curious 
publication. But if he does not regularly read French books, let him 
do his best. Léon Bloy wrote a splendid French prose and had some- 
thing near the most violent mind and will of the century’s turn. This 
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book will serve its purpos¢“as a rather odd English introduction. * Let us 
hope that the Exégése des lieux communs, La Femme pauvre and Le Sang 
du pauvre will be undertaken by some enterprising publisher and intro- 
duced by disciples of Dr. Freud. 


Economics in Outline. By ArtrHur Birnie. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
This brief primer of economics is addressed to the general reader 
rather than, as is more usual, to the student. Well and brightly written, 
clear in argument, and closely linked to the concrete realities of business 
and trade, it will appeal to*the considerable public who find existing 
textbooks too purely academic, too diffuse,.or too dull. Certainly any 
person starting from scratch and getting his information straight from 
Mr. Birnie can reasonably count on having acquired, by the time he 
has finished, a good working idea of the functioning of the economic 
system and of the main lines of economic problems. But such readers 
should be warned that Mr. Birnie does not avoid the sin of over-simplifica- 
tion without due’ warning—his first approximations are not labelled 
as such—and that he departs in many ways from orthodox theory, his 
arguments for the departure being highly unconvincing and appearing 
to result mainly from his own incomprehension of the theories he attacks. 
Both for these reasons d of the somewhat peculiar arrange- 
ment of its subject matter, Economes in Outline is hardly suitable for 
students and teachers. The-former would have, sooner or later, too 
much to. unlearn, and th@Matter would have difficulty in fitting it to 
any known syllabus. But the busy—or frankly lazy—general reader, 
who wants merely “‘ some idea of what it is all about ”’ will find it just 
his cup of tea ; and provided that he reads with a fairly sceptical mind, 
Mr. Birnie’s deviations and idiosyncrasies will do him no serious harm. 


Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism. By Leo Wotman. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

This able and cautioug;beok about trade unions in the United States 
appears at a suitable moment in the history of the subject. The 
American labour mevement is in the midst of an upheaval. The drive 
for industrial unionism on the lines now being laid by Mr. John L. 
Lewis, of the United Mineworkers of America, the most densely 
organised industrial union in the country, may well Icad either to a 
fundamental change in American labour history, or it may pitchfork 
the United States into a spell of reaction. Mr. Wolman’s careful study 
of the history of American trade unions from the end of the War down to 
the middle of last summer provides us with a stable background of facts 
and figures against which current speculations may be judged. Among 
the special characteristics of American trade unionism described by 
Mr. Wolman are the very small percentage of American werkers who 
are in any way organised, the essentially “ craft ’’ nature of most unions, 
the competitive factors of ‘‘ welfate capitalism” and undercutting in 
unorganised areas in so vast a country, the absence of a “ class 
psychology ” basis for the labour movément as a whole, the strong 
anti-unionism of employers and the very important part played by 
political and governmental factors during the last three years. These 
matters are examined with the aid of a wealth of valuable statistics and 
an appendix containing information about the leading unions and about 
trade unions in other countries. We are left with a feeling that American 
trade unionism has an immense way to go, but that its very insignificance 
leaves room for great elasticity of movement in the future. 


Musical Memiories. By HERMAN DAREWSKI. Jarrolds. ros. 6d. 

Mr. Darewski was well known to theatre-goers during the war years, 
and many ex-soldiers will have pleasant memories of the revues which 
were enlivened by the gaiety of the music he wrote for them. In these 
memoirs he tells of his early adventures as a young composer struggling 
for recognition and of the vagaries of publishers, and as he is now 4 
publisher himself his very practical advice to writers and musicians 
adventuring in the theatrical and gramophone worlds should prove 
useful. Mr. Darewski has many good stories to tell of the managers 
and performers he has known. Perhaps the best is that of Houdini, 
the famous escaper whom no bars or fetters could hold, and Datas, 
the memory man. Locked in 2 bedroom for a jest, Houdini could not 
get out, and Datas forgot their landlady’s name. 


About Motoring 


CONTENT AND DISCONTENT 


I nave just completed the fifst 2,000 miles on a new 1937 car 
of rather more than medium horse-power, listed at a very moderate 
price, and built in these islands. Like most modern cars, 
it represents amazing valye for money by comparison with 
most of the cars which I have owned in forty years’ experience 
of motoring ; and nobody could imagine how so large and—on the 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Derby 


Here they come! They’re in the Straight. He's 
moving up. He's winning. By Jove—he’s done it. 
The Favourite wins! The Favourite wins! 


What a Golden Moment for the owner as he leads in 
the Winner of the Derby. But even he cannot buy 
a better Tobacco than ‘Cut Golden Bar” at a shilling an 
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regret that the sentence quoted in their adver- 
tisement of DRAMA & SOCIETY IN THE 
AGE OF JONSON, by L. C. Knights, in 
the last issue of THE NEW STATESMAN, was 


wrongly attributed. The writer was Mr. 
John Hayward. 
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whole—tefined a vehicle can be constructed for the money, unless 
the speculator were familiar with the interior of a modern factory, 
organised for flow production. Im fact, the achievement still 
compels my reverent wonder, when I deduct from the really 
insignificant cheque which I paid for it, the enormous commission 
pocketed by the retailer, and the vast sums annually expended 
on various forms of publicity by the manufacturer. There scem 
to be so very few pounds left to cover the wages of labour and the 
purchase of raw materials, not to speak of such items as rent, 
rates, machinery, blackcoat salaries, interest on capital, and 
buildings. 

On the whole, the car is quite satisfactory. It starts within 
two seconds of operating the starter, whatever the weather, although 
I perforce store it in a wooden garage devoid of heating. It is 
really well sprung, and rides with amazing smoothness over vile 
roads at speeds up to 25 m.p.h. It is capable of about 70 m.p.h. 
on top (though the manufacturer advertises 80 m.p.h. with the 
optimism characteristic of his breed). Its brakes are superb. 
It is very roomy, accommodating five people without cramping 
or involuntary physical contacts; and at normal speeds the rear 
seats are as comfortable as the front seats. Its lamps are exceilent, 
and furnish adequate driving vision even when they are switched 
into their non-dazzle positions. The gear-change on the upper 
gears is foolproof; and first is hardly ever used. The equip- 
ment is so lavish that there is no incentive to add any further 
gadgets of any kind. Reliability so far has been absolute. 
No fumes penetrate the body; it can be driven fully closed 
in bad weather without generating headaches in its occupants, 
whilst ventilation can be arranged in a variety of ways to suit 
faddy passengers or to cope with any temperatures likely to 
be encountered in Great Britain. In mist or rain or snow the 
front screen is adequately scoured, and any problems of vision 
are purely lateral, and can be solved by treating the side windows 
with any of the chemical preparations sold for that purpose. The 
petrol consumption is reasonable, considering its weight and 
speed, and the oil consumption is ideal by present standards, as 
little lubricant need be added to the sump until the expiration of 
a mileage after which no oil can be regarded as any longer 
serviceable 
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After this panegyric it sounds ungrateful to say that I am rather 
disappointed with the car, and find myself wishing I had selected 
a rival vehicle of roughly similar price, power, and characteristics. 
My discontents are mainly inspired by a feature which ought not 
to exist in a 1937 car. When the car is driven at over forty on top, 
the engine becomes decidedly rough. “ Roughness ”’ is a relative 
term; and drivers accustomed to some of the fussier small cars 
of the period might consider my engine deliciously smooth. But 
in actual fact at, say, 60 m.p.h. it is far less smooth than an engine 
sold by the same firm eight years ago; and far less smooth than 
many of its 1937 American competitors of equal power and of the 
same price. Moreover, at speeds exceeding 40 m.p.h. it creates 
an unusual degree of “wind roar.” As it is not disfigured by 
more protuberances than other cars in its class, it is very difficult 
to identify the cause of these atmospheric noises ; I can only say 
that its predecessor was a streamlined vehicle of pure British 
ancestry, and scarcely ever made one realise that motion created 
serious disturbances of the air. A third reason for disappointment 
is that it is extremely self-conscious when cornering. That, again, 
is a comparative matter. Its predecessor had been developed by 
years of racing, and could be flung round sharp, open corners very 
fast without any sensation of either effort or danger. This high 
and softly sprung machine seems to dislike corners. It cannot be 
steered to a hair ; it will not corner fast ; it demands hauling round 
bends ; and on all bends it drives heavily like Pharaoh’s chariots 
in the wet sands of the Red Sea. Fourthly, and here the manu- 
facturer can hardly be blamed, it utilises very low tyre pressures, 
and is extremely sensitive to its tyre inflations, whilst the valves 
of its tyres leak worse than any tyre valves which have ever come 
under my maintenance, so that laborious work with a gauge and 
pump is a twice-a-week routine. 

I ought not to grumble, I suppose, that lavish mudguarding and 
valancing render all the chassis lubrication details acrobatically 
inaccessible. When one attains a certain age, weight and limb- 
stiffness, the idea of crawling about on a probably rather soiled 
and oily floor becomes increasingly repellent. But it is quite 
impossible to maintain this car without the dual aid of a rectangle 
of old carpet, some 6ft. x 3ft., and a dungaree suit. Thus equipped, 
chassis lubrication remains rather tiresome, as the chassis possesses 
very little ground clearance, and a middle-aged belly does not 
readily penetrate beneath a low-hung frame. The fact is that all 
modern cars should theoretically possess one-shot chassis lubrica- 
tion of an automatic character. So expensive an installation cannot 
decently be included at the price which I actually paid ; and it is 
said with some justice that these delicate and complex arrangements 
are apt to prove illusive in use. One operates the central pump, 
and meekly trusts that a liberal jet or fine trickle of lubricant is 
reaching every scheduled item, whereas after so many miles or so 
many months it is long odds that something has snapped, or silted 
up. Still, such a deceptive paradise seems paradise, as compared 
with wriggling about supine on a very cold and rather greasy 
concrete floor. I suppose the truth is that all oldish men should 
be sufficiently wealthy to entrust routine jobs with grease guns to 
professional mechanics. Similar reasoning applies to the washing. 
The large cellulose-enamelled areas respond quite sleekly to hose 
and wax polish ; but the spoked wheels are the very devil to keep 
clean. The silver plating is all equally tiresome; for the main 
chromiumed areas seem to have been rather cheaply and ineffi- 
ciently plated, and threaten me with corrosion all too rapidly, 
whilst certain awkward and inaccessible details, both inside and 
outside the car, seem to have been finished in ordinary nickel, and 
turn orangey within twenty-four hours of a shower. Dear me ! 
Am I turning Sybarite ? I must unhook those dungarees, and 
get busy. R. E. DAvipson 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 


Set by G. W. Stonier 


The butler on the packet of Kensitas cigarettes has now been 
identified as Jeeves, and Kensitas advertisements give us 
every week a piece of Wodehousian prose. This method might 
be extended to other authors and other products. The usual 
prizes (Two Guineas and Half a Guinea) are offered for the best 
advertisement concerning gin, halitosis, rejuvenation, night 
Starvation, soap, book of the month clubs, beauty preparations, 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 





SE Sem, stains ot tate, modern house 
r= splendid view, spacious ~ 


view, rooms, 2 reception, 
eo -.'% garden, etc. Box 771, N.S. & N. 
a .e 


ale! —- on a Estuary; 7 bed- 





2 = lovely views over estuary 

a. w.c.s., shower, com- 

pany’s water, se. attractive 
see sors 1} hours London 

To let fhurmahed, £8 8s. week. Sailing dinghy with 


could be Box 772, N.S. N,, 
ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r. 


LAT, furn. or unfurn., to let; 3 rooms, kitchen and 
bathroom. N.W.1. Gulliver 2917. 10-1. 

ARGE, light divan room to paint 

L kitchen. Private house. 22s. 6d. 








or write in, use 
PRI 6534. 


Se ree Digs to suit reader, 25s.—35s., all 
found; {1 sharing. 297 Western Bank. 


HELSEA. Free household. No restrictions. B. 
B., £1-265s. FLAxman 9970 or SLOane 3842. 


UNEURNISHED, Swiss Cottage, near Embassy. 
Delightful, newly decorated sunny attic flat, 25s. 
Also ad attic room, Iss. and 11s. 6d. Smaller room, 
10s. All newly decorated. Every comfort, service 
108 bie. 19 Crossfield Rd., N.W.3. Tel.: PRI 6139. 


ROCKFELLER HOUSES AT POORFELLER 
PRICES. 














soe The Cheyne Walk E: A 
state Agen 
33a Cheyne Wal k, SW.3. 


IGHT modernised s.-c. flat, Bloomsbury, to let fur. 

from July ; 2 rms., bth. rm., kitchen. All-electric, 

ch.w. 3 . p.w. Box 768 N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turn- 
stile, W.C.r1. 


ge age SQUARE, W.C.1. re se flat to ) let 
. Box 770, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, Lo 


W.C.1. 
NS furnished divan sitting room with bedroom 
s@Garately. Piano; one minute Met. Station 
and aie, 20 mins. Oxford Circus. Please write 
appointment. Mrs. Tims, 142 Broadhurst Gardens, 
W. Hampstead, N.W.6. 














(CHARMING cottage, furn.; Norfolk village. Suit 
two. Garage, electricity, CauTLEY, North Lopham, 
Diss, Norfolk. 


BEACTIFUL, large light room, furnished, use : kit. 
C.h.w. Garden. From 27s. 6d. incl. service, 
22 Belsize Ave., N.W.3. 


ESTMINSTER, near Abbey. 








Divan room in new 





s/c. flat, 21s, With breakfast nee. Box 775, N.S. & 
.+ r0 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
ARAVAN site. To sell or to let. Bordered by 


woods. Use of bathroom; water and friendly 
service conveniently near. Suitable for ladies; 5 mins. 
from London coach. Apply “Cabin,” Felcourt, E. 
Grinstead. 


LOOMSBURY. Charmi 

flat. Vacant June to 
kitchenette, bath, wireless. 
ticulars *phone Hol. 3941. 





self-contained furnished 
ptember. Two rooms, 
For view and further par- 





O LET furnd. Charming riverside maisonette, 
facing South over Thames, unique old corner of 
London, 20 min. from West End. June—Sept., 5 gns. 
per week. 3 beds, large recep., kit., bath. Tel.: 
RIiVerside 4925. 








furnished. 


A TTRACTIVE riverside flat to let 
- Hammersmith. 6 months or less. Garden on 
river. Suit artist. Box 779, N.S. & N., 


2 gus. weekly. 
io Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 











FREE. “What Do 


Oe 3 Publications 
Miss Barmey, Mount 


Unitarians Believe ?” 
Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


RBAN ey COUNCIL OF COULSDON 
AND PURL 


PUBLIC Ry ——~: DEPARTMENT. 
wited for the appointment of a 
Tor ASSISTANT (Male or Femaie) in the Council’s 
Libraries 


t, commencing £1s0 

per annum, maximum salary £250 annum. 
ence in public libraries essential. idates must have 
Intermediate Examination of the Library 


the 
pees 


t oe Be be po ny to the provisions of 
the = Other Officers Superannua- 
iia Ais pens sph to ae conennil te passing 
the necessary medical examination. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the under- 
signed and must be returned, accompanied by copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, not later than 
Monday, May 31st, 1937, duly endorsed. 

‘anvassing in any form will be a (4. 
Purley, Surrey. Clerk of the Council. 
May 21st, 1937. 





IRL wanted with initiative and originality. Interior 
and modern furnishing. View to 
< Fm 776, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 


patie, Londen, 





WANT ED, mid.-Sept., mother’s help, young; keep 
small house, share charge first baby ; live “— ~ 
with family, Univ. lecturer, Birmingham. hss. 

777, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, ay 





LABOUR candidate requires part-time secretarial 
assistant. Honorarium {1 weekly. St. John’s Wood. 
Box 759, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r1. 





WOMAN Graduate, with thorough knowledge of 
~class movements and social work, wants 


job where gift for dealing with people really counts. 
Box 766, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





a nn ie recommends intelligent S.R. Nurse, 23. 

120, Typing 70, wants progressive or 

interesting post, Offers? Box 767, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, ndon, W.C.1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING 
Technical MSS and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.— METROPOLITAN ‘TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel. : Holborn 6182. 




















UTHORS’ MSS. PLAYS, Etc., accurately and 
promptly t by ex need typist.—Mnrs. 
» §5 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 7. 





DUELICATING AND TYPEWRITING, Etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, L TD., 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1. Mayfair 3163-4. 
(Late of 6 conduit St.) 





YPEWRITING, literary, legal or 

Expert French and German translations. 

terms. Miss Coustas, 49 Ladbroke 
*Phone: Park 6855. 


commercial, 
Moderate 
Grove, W.11. 





Lh= I — ggg  eendh end Geo 


aaten os I i, 


Ln i mageeny of French and Ger- 
‘OLLARD, 36 Ampthill Square, N.W.1. 








LOANS 





AP REGION f° to £30,000. Private :rdi immediate, 
i 1. TRUST LTD., 8 Clifiord Street, 
d Street, London, W.1. Tel. ; REGENT 5983. 








APYTOAN and are INVITED by the MORTGAGE 

and SECURITIES) COMPANY, 46 

"s 4 Fields, to arrange prompt advances on 

Reversions or Life Interest. Not exceeding 4} per cent. 
net interest. 





PERSONAL 


(CAMBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY 
POINTMENTS BOAR 
A small = of students are — <4 as holiday 
tutors and children’s companions in the Summer vacation. 
Application should be made to: 
Tre Mistress, Girton Co! , Cambridge. 
THE PRINCIPAL, Newnham iege, Cambridge. 


W TANTED. A partner for a marionctte theatre. 
~ = 781, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, Londen, 
C1 





4 WOREEETS 





TRE! ROEL SUMMER SCHOOL OF | PUPPETRY, 

to be held at Lower Guiting in the Cotswolds, 
July 31st to August 14th and August 14th to August 28th. 
For 


Road, 





to 
Joun VINDEN, 79 Ry ton, Birmingham. 
RENCH conversation, etc., by Licenciée (Paris). 
Ring TER 4917 between 8. 30-9. 30 a.M. Or I-2.30 p.m. 


OLIDAY COMPANION or two sought by self- 

_ Styled = (2 Not a cynic and hates 
cynics, but canno’ Bad zeal in the sophisticated ; 
2-3 wecks, Preah 5 £10-{£20 cach. Men only. 
Only selected replies a . Write, giving such 
information as you deem relevant, to Box 763, N.S. & N., 
1o Gt. T urnstile, London, W.C.1. 
WaAxtTED for rural constituency in Somerset, men 

or women canvassers for week or fortnight during 

June. No remuneration but all expenses paid and live 
at prospective candidate’s house. Only genuine Socialists 
need apply. an 774, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, 














I DY, intelligent, — occupation few hours daily 
4 as companion. Box 769, N.S. & N., 10 Gi, 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1,. 





WANTED. To work against unemployment. 1§ 

years relevant a. Nominal pay. 

Please enquire a 77%, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 

Turnstile, 1 ondon C4. 

you NG man " desires sires male co companion walking tour 
early June, hilly country. Box 773, Ss. & N 








10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
CA .MB. Undergraduate (Classical! Scholarship offers 
coaching, with French, summer vacation, in ex- 


change board 
Birmingham 29. 
IF you have ever promised anyone to have your photo- 

graph taken, remember it now and write ANTHONY 


and expenses. NalsH, Kingsmead, 





PANTING ; or ring, Welbeck Forty-nine fifty. 
TUDIST CLUB, central London, both sexes, 
+ Artificial sun. Also woodland Sun- Tz Box 


731, N.S. & N., 10 > Gt. Turnstile, London, W.c 








PRINTERS 


ZAVIL Prestige is in Print. Get our ideas on your 

next project. “ Printing Made Clear” sent on 
request. 152 Church Street, W.8 (Notting Hill Gate). 
BAY 2990. 


EAR TREE PRESS. Oldest private hand press. 
Designs fine editions, lates, wood engravings, 
bindings. Unique Intaglio plate method. Personal 
attention to to all orders. nee eet Regis, Sussex. 











FA ORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 

Chairman, La Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Hund of the poorest working girls and 
women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 
next few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 
Hon. Treasurer, or Miss Canney, M.B.E., 75 Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, L — WwW. C.1 I. 





POST, AL TUITION 


DEGREE is possible for YOu. Now that Candi- 

dates for 2 London ce who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special trance Exam. instead of 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easicr. 775 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Drrectror 
or Stupres, Dept. VHg02z, Worsey HALL, Oxrorp. 








since .. . —R.U.LR. 


tremendous warning. 





& 
a 
4 
& thrilling scientific 
a 
e 


Capek’s War With The Newts (7s. 6d.). 


e 
és . . a 
is the best idea that has struck him 

It is as though Mr. bl 
Wells had rewritten Penguin Island. A & 
nightmare —and a we 

"Daily Herald. 
: e 
bd 


Poems of a Persian Sufi 











| 
i 
i 
; 


Goddard's 


Plate Powder 
” Liquid Polish 








By ARTHUR J. ARBERRY, 


Baba Tahir, a well-known Moslem saint and an carly con- 
temporary of Omar Khayyam, wrote a small number of 
quatrains which deserve comparison with those of his more 
famous countryman. 
. both the spirit and the meaning of the original Persian. 


Being the Quatrains of Baba T&hir rendered 


into English Verse. 


Litt.D. 


This verse-rendering is faithful to 


2s. 6d. net (Postage 2d.) 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE — 


ENGLAND 


and of all booksellers. 
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milk, mowing machines, wireless sets, chocolates, undertakers, 
bookies, missionary societies, stays, umbrellas, magazines, or 
encyclopaedias, in the style of D. H. Lawrence, Joyce, Virginia 
Woolf, Hemingway, Huxley, Miss Compton-Burnett, Gertrude 
Stein, Ronald Firbank, T. S. Eliot, Spender, Barrie, A. E. 
Housman, Dr. Johnson or Sir Thomas Browne. Any product 
may be mated with any author, and the advertisements should be 
not longer than 300 words in prose or 25 lines in verse. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, May 28th, 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize wiil be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 


The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 373 
Set by Hamish Miles 


The usual prizes (Two Guineas and Half a Guinea) are offered 
for an illustrative list of the five dark and unmistakable signs by 
which one can recognise the Bore, in either life or literature. The 
briefer the better, and no list to exceed 250 words. 


Report by Hamish Miles 


All too often, the theme was dismally infectious. Some entries read 
like clinical reports, and several simply recorded the competitors’ personal 
Cislike of certain opinions. On these the Mark of the Beast was hideously 
plain. One unscrupulous person quoted, without acknowledgment, 
Emerson’s remark that “ to inflict anyone with a compulsory interview 
of more than ten minutes indicates a crude state of civilisation,” and is 
hereby warned off the turf. There was an affecting and obviously 
heartfelt entry from “‘ Ciquet,” of the Naval and Military Club; and 
commendation should also go to M. Chisholm, Euphoria (who used 
the Holmes-Watson formula), Spatchcock, R.S.J., R. K. Davis (“A 
claw-like hand with fingers poised to grapple the unwary prey by 
button-hole or lapel’’), I. Drazin, and B. R. Gibbs. On the whole, 
I feel it would be fairest to divide the first prize between Richard Pomfret 
and Allan M. Laing, with Arnold Hyde as runner-up. 


THE BORE IN LITERATURE—SIGNS OF 


1. “ Little did they know to what strange, almost incredible, adven- 
tures that chance happening would lead them... .” 

2. “‘ Mignonette . . . larks winging . . . new-mown hay... the 
cleanness of the wind upon one’s brow. . . . . 

3. “* We yield to no one in our admiration of . . . ” (leading on to the 
Ultimate But). 

4. ‘A silence fell on the little group gathered round the smoke-room 
fire. It was broken by Chisholm, who hitherto had taken little part in 
the conversation. 

** © What you have been discussing,’ he said in his calm, imperturbable 
tones, ‘reminds me of a somewhat similar occurrence in which I was 
concerned (he paused slightly) many years ago. It was . eg 

5. “ Importuned by friends and acquaintances alike, I have at length 
been prevailed upon—much against my inclination, I confess—to set 
down these stray reminiscences of a lifetime spent in. . .” 

RICHARD POMFRET 


BY THESE WAYS SHALL YE KNOW THEM! 


1. Jones’s cue 
Is a table for two: 
He says: “* Mind if I sit here ? ” 
And begins to bite your ear. 
2. But Smith’s attitude 
Is not so crude: 
His the unquiet eye in clubs, 
Reproachfully inviting snubs. 
3. Wise men leave the room 
In gloom 
At the cry of Robinson : 
** Have you heard this one ?” 
4. One always dodges 
Comrade Hodges : 
His fat smile is the banner 
Of an excessively tedious manner. 
5. And the trait 
That gives Brown away 
Is his criminal knack 
Of slapping one’s back. 
ALLAN M. LAING 


UNMISTAKABLE SIGNS OF THE BORE. 


In life : 

1. “... and that actually happened.” 

2. “ Well, I'll tell you my theory of the abdication .. . 

3. Insistence of an answer to rhetorical questions. 

In literature : 

4. The novel: An introduction ensuring that none of the subtleties 
shall be missed. 

** In Major Saunders, I have endeavoured to place before the reader a 
character...” 

5. The name “‘ Wordsworth.” 


” 


ARNOLD HYDE 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 229.—HITT AND Miss 
By the Rt. Hon. F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, M.P. 


[The answer to this ingenious problem will doubtless interest all our 
tennis-players. The problem itself should prove of exceptional interest to 
mathematicians.—CALIBAN. } 

I was umpiring recently in the —— lawn tennis tournament in a 
handicap single between Mr. Hitt and Mr. Miss. The referee had 
arranged for Mr. Hitt to give Mr. Miss 15 in every game. Unfortunately 
before the match was finished the rain came on and stopped it; but on 
the way back to the tent I looked at the score sheet which I had kept 
accurately and counted up the number of strokes that had been won 
by Hitt and the number won by Miss. Together they numbered 120. 
Inside the tent I gave my figures to the referee who said: “ They could 
not have got nearer to the precise proportion which would justify me 
in allotting that handicap.” 


How many strokes were won by each player ? 


PROBLEM 227.—NUMBERWELL 

Numberwell is 28. 

The following amusing solution is from A. N. W. Saunders: 

After a moment’s reflection, I said: ‘I don’t think much of your 
‘Naby’ as a contribution to mathematical thought.” 

“No ? ” said Numberwell. 

** Clearly every odd number is a Naby, except 1,” I explained, “ since 
it can be expressed in the form ‘1 + 2b. Further every Naby is an odd 
number, except those whose component integers are both even.” 

* Quite,” said he, “‘ but think how easy it becomes to find which 
numbers are not Nabies.” 

** Yes,” said I, “‘ we can write down the even Nabies. Those whose 
smallest component integer is 2, take the form 3b + 2 (6 being even), 
i.e., the A.P. 8, 14, 20, 26, etc. ; starting from 4 we get another series, 
24, 34, 44, etc. ; from 6, 48, 62, etc. Non-Nabies therefore are 1, 2, 4, 
6, 10, 12, 16, 18, 22, 28, etc. Reverting to your family, there can’t be 
an infant of 1, or your grandfather’s age would be an odd number, and 
the only way he can have 8 grandchildren gives their ages as the above 
numbers except I and 22, his age as 96, since all odd numbers and go are 
Nabies. So you, my energetic friend, are 28.” 

NOTE BY CALIBAN. 

One competitor makes the point that “‘ no two were born in the same 
year,” might mean “no two were born in the same calendar year.” 
(What he says, with the sublime confidence of youth, is “‘ This is clearly 
the meaning of ‘ no two were born in the same year.’”’) I was of course 
aware of this technical ambiguity, which crops up in connection with 
every age problem, but I assumed that the context of this problem made 
it a reasonable inference that “no two were born in the same year” 
means ‘‘ no two were born within twelve months of one another.” At 
any rate this is the inference which has been drawn by every other 
solver, and the assumption made by me was fully justified. 

I might add that my critic sends both answers, and of course will 
get full marks. 


PROBLEM 226.—THE FIFTH ForM AT St. Lovapuc’s 


A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: G. F. Hendy, 62 Avondale Road, 
Bromley, Kent. Six points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 


[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 


our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 
CALIBAN 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 376 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
“CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





Set by L.-S. 


The last week’s winner is 
Hywel M. C. James, Henwick Lodge, Worcester 


ACROSS. 


1. A 22 down one 
finds noticeably en- 
forced in any town. 

4. Sounds like a 
dairy - maid’s cos- 
metic. 

9. The commonest 
telephone number it 
seems. 

10. Condition of the 
musician when he 
gets merry. 

11. One presumably 
needs a monkey 
wrench to deal with 
them. 

12. Industrial ex- 
amples. 

14. Ten 
shout. 
15. Main adjective of 
the Elizabethans. 
17. Thecanoeist does 
it without wetting 
his feet. 

20. The average 
Englishman who 
gets through ? 

22. Resuit of a for- 
tunate turn. 

23. Fortified build- 
ing, packed up as it 
were. 

25. Food found in a 
maze. 

26. A postillion 
always set off with 
this note. 

27. Entertain men at 
tea on doctor’s 
orders. 

28. Makes us try. 


Hebrews 


DOWN 
t. A vessel that goes 
on the boil. 

2. Their revolutions 
are dynamic. 

3. Are the inhabi- 
tants hounded into 
these dwellings ? 

4. The adze can re- 
shape it. 

5. They may be nati 
or a latere. 

5. The chief works 
in the kitchen with- 
out me, 

7. Fed fine for an 
Ottoman. 

8. These beasts are 
not shod with these. 
13. Uncharitable 
work ? 


16. Presumably 
starts with a kick 
off. 

18. Not all  land- 
ladies do it when 
they take in people. 
19. This vegetable 
would, you’d think, 
have been washed 
in salt water. 

20. Meant to en- 
circle Diana. 

21. Part of his lug- 
gage was sent by 
mistake from Trip- 
oli to Teschen. 

22. See 1 across. 
24. Necessary for a 
metric understand- 
ing of poetry, no 
doubt 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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|| LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Chairman 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington 


Deputy Chairman Vice-Chairman 
Sir Austin E. Harris, Francis A. Beane 
K.B.B. . 


Chief General Manager 
G. F. Abell 


Joint General Managers 
W. G. Johns, pso.,, R. A. Wilson, 
S. P. Cherrington 


Sydney Parkes, 





TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
£465,000,000 











The Bank transacts every kind of banking 
business and offers a complete and efficient 
service with facilities throughout the World. 


Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
































FRED RACHER 





FAMOUS FYGUIRES 


FRED 
number of winne 
including five 
im the St. Leger 
nerve and confidence 








ARCHER—Greatest of all Jockeys rode an astounding 
rs from 1876 to the year of his death in 1886 


victories in the Derby, 







He had wonderful intuition and undaunted 


rom the Oanxs ane six 












You can be 

sure Player's 
No. 3 are al- 
ways fresh. All 
packings arenow 

supplied with pro- 
fective wrapping. 


Player's No.3 is another figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, representing, as it does, a 
Cigarette of delightful mellowness and flavour, 
giving always that little extra quality so necessary 
for complete enjoyment by the critical smoker. 


PLAYERS 


NUMBER 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20FOR'/4 SOFOR3/3 100 FOR 6/4 SOTINS (plainonly)3/4 





3.374 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By DIVES 
POLITICAL MARKETS——WALL STREET—OIL RESULTS 


We are destined, it appears, to have “ political ” markets with us 
for some time ahead. Not that Throgmorton Street’s or Wail 
Street’s preoccupations are deeply concerned with developments 
in the sphere of international relations. In both cases the political 
factors, whose influence on market psychology is illustrated by 
lack of business and sagging prices, lie at home. While investors 
in the U.S.A. watch nervously the “ set-up’ in the contests 
between President Roosevelt and the Supreme Court, and 
Mr. John L. Lewis and the “ independent ”’ steel producers, the 
London Stock Exchange is dominated by uncertainties surround- 
ing not merely the labour situation in the coalfields and the 
L.P.T.B. area but, even more important, the intentions of Mr. 
Chamberlain. To begin with, the City feels that the Chancellor 
should take an early opportunity of making a much more explicit 
statement of British policy with regard to gold and the price level. 
Though fears of an immediate reduction in the $35 per ounce 
U.S. buying price for gold have temporarily died down, it is still 
by no means clear how far Whitehall is prepared actively to 
co-operate with Washington in “ sterilising”’ excessive offerings 
of gold, or what measure of agreement exists between the two 
Administrations on the real issue underlying the gold question— 
the level to which it is desired that prices should ultimately rise. 
Rumours that Sweden, in pursuit of an independent price policy, 
may decide to leave the sterling bloc, have added to uncertainties 
in the monetary field. More closely affecting British equities, 
however, is the still unsettled matter of “N.D.C.’’ taxation. 
Under a barrage of reasoned protests from trade associations, the 
Chancellor is believed to have retreated considerably from his 
initial position, but unless the Finance Bill next week reveals 
drastic modifications of the original proposals, investors in 
“vulnerable ’’ concerns may have further unpleasant market 
shocks. Meanwhile the best that can be said of the general 
trend of security-values is that forced selling by speculators caught 
out by the Apri! set-back appears to be nearing an end. Gradual 
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An investment designed 
to provide a safe and expanding income 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
UNITS 


Investment Trust Units are units of a Trust >>» 
recently created to provide a convenient method NS 
of investing in selected British investment WW 
trust Companies. : 
@ After r any period of depression investment trust « 
companies are among the last to reflect recovery. y 
While shareholders in the majority of indus- »S 
4// 

trial companies have already enjoyed the 1934-35 SS 
recovery in the shape of higher dividends, share- {S 
holders in investment trust companies, owing «\ 


to the time-lag factor, have only 


recently // 
started to benefit. % 
During the past twenty-two years none of the 

companies included in the initial portfolio of %» 
Investment Trust Units has failed to declare a 

dividend on its ordinary stock or shares, and \ 
during the past six months a majority of these 


quits may have declared increased dividends. \ 
Units may be purchased and full particuiars N\ 
Manes through any Stockbroker or Bank. K 
/ 

Estimated initial yield on I.T. Units based 

on cash dividends, after allowing for \\ 
management charges, not less than 4 per « 
cent. Price of Units, 19th May, 18s. Od. ( 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 
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liquidation of untenable ” has continued, but in an 


orderly fashion. 


* positions 


* * . 


The disappointment of the week is Wall Street. It is no longer 
possible for American stock-brokers to put the blame on selling 
from London. Their commen stock prices sink while London is 
crowning a King or celebrating a Bank Holiday. According to 
the Dow Jones indices industrial equities have fallen since 
March roth by 14 per cent. Measured from the low levels of 
March, 1936, they have lost more than a third of their gains, 
which, according to the chart theorists, is greater than a normal 
major reaction in a “ bull” market. What is wrong with Wall 
Street ? There is, of course, some anxiety about labour and the 
continuance of sporadic strikes ; there is also some expectation of 
a summer recession in business greater than usual. But it is 
idle to pretend that the American trade recovery as a whole is 
in any way less robust than it was. Industrial output shows no 
recession ; the machine-tool industry (a good index of genera! 
industrial activity) reports more orders booked in April than at 
any time since the recovery began ; and the construction contracts: 
awarded since May Ist indicate a larger rate of gain in total build- 
ing activity than has been reported in the first four months of 
the year. Politically, Mr. Roosevelt appears less menacing to the 
stock markets. There are no inflationary signs in commodity or 
security markets which would tempt him to interfere. Even if 
he persists in his plans for reforming the Supreme Court, the 
prosperity of American industry is not dependent on protection by 
five venerable Justices. There appears, therefore, no reason why an 
investor should not buy sound American equity stocks at the 
present “sold-out”’ prices ruling in Wall Street. The following 
table gives some examples of dividend yields now obtainable : 


Highest Present 1936 1936 Dividend 

1937. Price. Earnings. Divs. Yield °). 
American Smelting 1054 84} 6.85 4.05* 4.79 
General Motors es. Eg 563 5.36 4.50* 7.96 
Northern American .. 35} 23} 1.77 1.50* 6.38 
Standard OilofIndiana 493 433 3.09 2.40 5.51 
Union Pacific Railroad 149} 143 8.20 6.00 4.20 


* Including extras. 
The speculator, as opposed to the investor, may wait for some 
definite outside lead before taking a plunge into the American 
stock markets, but the investor should take the long view. 

* * * 


The oil dividend season opened with a surprisingly good declara- 
tion by the Burmah Oil Company—a final dividend of 17} per 
cent. with a cash bonus of § per cent., making 27} per cent. for 
the year against 20 per cent. in 1935. The cash bonus of § per 
cent., which was entirely unexpected in the market, is perhaps 
intended to express the directors’ calm confidence in the face of 
threatened competition from Bahrein oil. The market is now 


more hopeful of a final dividend of 12} per cent. tax free on the 
| increased capital of Shell Transport Trading, making 20 per 


cent. tax free for the year, and is talking of a 20 per cent. share 
bonus, with the final dividend, for the shareholders of Anglo- 
Iranian Oil. The Mexican Eagle report, with an extia dividend 
of 1d., making 11d. per share, was certainly not exciting, but no 
one expected the directors to pay a bumper dividend while they 
are having a wages dispute with their Mexican employees. The 
labour truce in the company’s oilfields and refineries expires in a 
week’s time, and a strike is not impossible. The recent large 
increases announced in the company’s weekly crude-oil production 
returns may indicate the directors’ intelligent anticipation of 
Jabour trouble. Canadian Eagle’s results were much more satis- 
factory, the dividend being increased by 2d. to 11d. per share. 
This company ships petrol to Shell-Mex in Great Britain and 
receives the British wholesale price. As the latter has risen by 
1}d. per gallon this year to keep step with the rise in tanker freight 
rates, Canadian Eagle must be enjoying bumper earnings. The 
table appended shows yields on leading oil shares. 

Gross Yield 


Price. 1935 Est. 1936 on Est. 
Div. %. iv. %. Div. 
Shell Transport £1 § 4h 17} net 20 net* £413 9 
Anglo-Iranian £1 . 15 20 £3 4 0 
Burmah Oil £1 .. 5icd 20 273T is 6 37 
Trinidad Leaseholds {i 6 fk 25 35 £$ 2 9 
Year ending June. 
* On increased capital. t Actual. + Equivalent gross, after 


allowing for tax at 3/3. 


If satisfactory declarations are maintained, oil shares may lead 
the much-needed stock market recovery. 
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Company Meeting 
BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 


MR. C. E. BARTHOLOMEW’S ADDRESS 
Tue tenth ordinary general meeting of the British Match Corporation, 
Limited, was held on May 18th at River Plate House, London, E.C. 

Mr. C. E. Bartholomew, O.B.E. (Chairman and Managing Director), 
presided. 

The Chairman said (in part): Ladies and Gentlemen, We are pleased 
to be able to present a satisfactory account of our tenth year’s work. 
The comparative figures in the accounts which are before you show 
no sensational changes, but they do show steady progress and increasing 
stability. 

_In the accounts for 1928 the total value of all our assets appeared as 
£6,238,136. In the following year the Brazilian business was added 
with an addition of just over £700,000 to our capital, and the assets 
came to £7,055,443. To-day they are £7,809,000, although we have 
written off £360,000 from the goodwill item. It is our intention to 
write off that item altogether by allocations from profits each year. 

Thanks mainly to special bonus dividends from Bryant and May, 
Limited—our principal operating Company—we have amassed a reserve 
account of £700,000. This is all invested in fixed-dated British Govern- 
ment securities, whose cost is just below their redemption price. The 
holdings in subsidiary and associated Companies have yielded a very 
satisfactory return. 

As you will remember, the Brazilian investment has been a cause 
of some anxiety to your Directors, but there has been a substantial 
improvement in the conditions of that country, and if these improved 
conditions continue, that anxiety will be removed. 

We have been glad to increase our interests in the Argentine, where 
exchange conditions have improved, for we have confidence, not only 
in that wonderful country, but also in the management of our associates 
there. 

HOME TRADE 

In the home trade we have held our own, in spite of a continuance 
of the abnormal competition from Soviet Russia to which I referred 
last year. This has been carried on with no regard to profit, but the 
business has not grown in volume owing to competition from other 
imported matches. 

Our Dominion investments have all been remunerative once more. 

The Revenue Account shows the second highest net revenue which 
we have yet achieved, and there is an increase in all the items on the 
right side of that account, except in Transfer and Registration Fees. 
This figure shows that the shares are well held, for we have passed 
only just under 2,000 transfers in the year, although there are more 
than 10,000 shareholders. This stable shareholding seems to us to 
justify our policy of endeavouring to fortify reserves and to eliminate 
unsubstantial assets from our Balance-Sheet, with a view to a gradual 
increase in the real value of your investment, regardless of market 
fluctuations. 

N. D. C. 


Chairmen of industrial concerns are expected just now to offer their 
views on the quaintly-named National Defence Contribution. My 
considered opinion must be reserved until we can see the details of this 
new and milder form of the crude Excess Profits Duty, which did so 
much mischief in its hasty war-time guise. In principle, I consider the 
new tax quite unfair, unless it can be confined only to those who are 
making excess profits from the Government’s necessary re-armament 
programme. 

I find myself quite unable to endorse even the principle of a tax, 
which calls upon A.B. and C. for additional payments towards the 
defence of the country from which X.Y. and Z. derive similar security 
and benefit at smaller cost. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








Three Vacation Courses in 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Under the personal direction of 


Professor Alfred Adler, M.D., LL.D. 
1 EDINBURGH; June 19th to July 3rd, 1937. 


Non-resident Course. 
Apply: Mrs. Page, Secretary-Organiser, 
22 Alva Street, Edinburgh. 
‘ ” 
2 LIVERPOOL: July 6th to July 17th, 1937. 


Under the auspices of the HOME and 
SCHOOL Council. 


i Resident and non-resident Course, 
University Hall. 


| Apply: Council of Social Service, 14 Castle 


Strect, Liverpool, 2. 
| 3 EXETER: 





July 17th to July 3ist, 1937. 
Under the auspices of UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE of the SOUTH WEST. 
Resident and non-resident Course. 
Apply: Academie Secretary, 

College, Exeter, 


Universily 








Full particulars from above or from : HON. SEC., ADLER VACATION 
COURSES, 46 LEXHAM GARDENS, LONDON, W.8. 









































A TIME TO BUY 


Market conditions have depressed the 
shares of companies that produce 
metals and minerals, but trade pros- 


pects are in their favour. 


Metals and Minerals Units offer the 
safest method of participating in the 
prosperity of oan attractive field of 
enterprise and the present time gives 
en exceptionally favourable oppor- 


tunity to investors. 


On the basis of the distribution about 
to be made in respect of the first 
four months of the Trust, Metals and 
Minerals Units at the current price 
of 16/6 x.d. yield the equivalent of 
£6 4s. Qd. per cent. per annum gross, 
after the equivalent of £1 7s. 4d.% 
has been put to reserve, to safeguard 
the investor's capital and to provide 


for equalisation of dividends. 


The portfolio of the Trust includes, 
among its 40 holdings, shares in the 


following companies :— 


Anglo-AmericenCorporation Roen Antelope 

Central Mining Sefection Trust 

Crown Mines British Tin Investment 
Johannesburg Consolidated CentralProvinees Manganese 
Union Corporetion Zinc Corporation 

Ashanti Goldfields Burma Oil 

De Beers’ Consolidated Shell Transport 

Mawchi Mines Trinided Leaseholds 
Rhodesian Anglo American Turner & Newall 


METALS 


MINERALS 
TRUST 


Trustees : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ Full information is given in booklet V.4 
(the basis of ail contracts) which may be ob- 
tained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LID., 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 4931 
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London 
Amusements 


MATINEES 


2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 





All at 
ALDWYCH. 
APOLLO. London After Dark. Tu,, Sat. 
CAMBRIDGE. 1066 And All That. Th., Sat. 
COLISEUM. On Your Toes. wWed., Th., Sat. 
COMEDY. Busman’s Honeymoon. Tu., Fri. 
DRURYLANE. Careless Rapture. Wed., Sat. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Night Alone. wWed., Sat. 
GLOBE. The Constant Wife. Wed. & Thurs. 
HIPPODROME. 
HIS MAJESTY’S.  Balalaika, 
MERCURY. 
PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks. Wed., Thurs., Sat. 
ST. MARTIN’S. A Ship Comes Home. T,, F. 
SAVILLE. Over She Goes. Sats. 
STRAND. Ladiesand Gentlemen. Tu., Th. 





Jane Eyre. = Wed., Thur., Sat. 


























“ Big Business.” Th., Sat. 





Wed. & Sat. 





In Theatre Street. Sat. 




















W’ MINSTER. A Month in the Country. wed. 
WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. wWed., Sat. 
WYNDHAM’S. George & Margaret. w.,Th. 

















THEATRES 
ALDWYCH. Over 250 Perfs. Tem. 6404. 
Evgs, 8.30 (ex. Mon.). Wed., Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. 


JANE EYRE 
Cc URIGVE N LEWIS. REGINALD TATE. 





APOLLO. (Ger. 2653.) Evgs., 8.30. Tues, & Sat., 2.30- 
MARION LORNE & ALTER 1 [ACKETT’ Ss proda. 
LONDON AFTER DARK 

by WALTER HACKETT. 





CAMBRIDGE. LAST WEEKS. Tem. 6056. 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., THURS., SATS., 2.30 


1066 AND ALL THAT 
A Musical Revue of English History. 


COLISEUM, Charing X. Tem. 3161. EVGS., 8.15. 
Mats., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
“ON YOUR TOES” 


Jack WHITING, OLIVE BLAKENEY, VERA ZORINA. 











Show your BANK 
MANAGER our 
pamphlet and ask 
him if he knows a 
SAFER investment 
to secure 7% on 

your money 


ONE OF THE OLDEST- 
ESTABLISHED SOCIETIES 
FOR CO-OPERATIVE IN- 
VESTMENT IN PROPERTY. 


@NO DEBENTURES, 
MORTGAGE BONDS OR 
LOAN STOCK. 





Member of 

Association @PROPERTIES OWNED: 

of Property £110,731. TOTAL PRIOR 
Societies. CHARGES : £72,689. 


Freehold Co-operative Investment Trust, Léd., 
Freabeli House, Thayer Street, London, W.1. 

Please send me, without obligation, your Pamphlet 
describing how 1 can secure a@ safe 1% return on sums 
of from $20 ‘0 $200 by investing co-operatively in 
Property. 


Name os 





Address eee 





ocasidubemmmanibane ecsseceene » NS. X.22 


THE .SAFE HIGH-YIELD INVESTMENT 


THEATRES—continued. 

















PEOPLE’S PALACE, Mile End Rd. Adv. 2777. 
Mon. next. Nightly at 8, Sat., 8.15. Mat., Sat. at 5. 


THE WIND AND THE RAIN 


by MERTON HODGE. 


PLAYHOUSE. Over 450 Perfs. Whi. 7774. 
Evgs.. 8.30 (ex. yr ). Wed., Thurs., Sat., at 2.30. 
ANCY PRICE in 


‘WHITEOAKS 
ST.MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 8.40. Tu., Fri., 2.30. 
MARY CLARE in 
A SHIP COMES HOME 


LAURIE COWIE. MuriEL AKED. ELroT MAKEHAM. 











REPERTORY THEATRES 














CROYDON. Repertory, 
Evenings 8. Sats., 5 & 8.15. 
Candida By George Bernard Shaw. 
HULL. Little. 
Evgs., 8. Mat., Sat., 5 p.m. 

Out of the Dark By Ingram d’Abbes. 
LIVERPOOL. Playhouse. 
Evgs., 7.45. Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
Caste By J. W. Robertson. 
MANCHESTER. Repertory. 


Evzs., 7.30. 


The Lady of La Paz By Edith Ellis. 








The Repertory Theatres whose announcements appear 
above are members of The Association of Repertory 
Theatres. For information concerning Theatres belonging 
to this Association, or qualified to belong to it, apply to the 
Honorary Secretary, J. Baxter Somerville, Messrs. Baxter 
& Co., 12 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 








PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 298:. 
WILLY FORST’S Great Dramatic Triumph, 
BURGTHEATER (0). 


With CARL ESMOND, WERNER KRAUSS, 
OLGA TSCHECHOWA, HANS MOSER. 








EVERYMAN (Opp.Hampstead Tube Stn.)Ham, 2285. 
MONDAY, 24th MAY, for THREE DAYS. 
HERTHA THIELEin REIFENDE JUGEND (v). 
THURSDAY, 27th MAY, for FOUR DAYS. 
ADOLPH WOHLBRUCH in REGINE a). 


ART EXHIBITIONS, Etc. 


ARTISTS’ MARKET 
Pictures of England 

ncer, John Nash, Stephen Bone, etc. 

JONES, SLOANE SQUARE. 


. F de SANTA MARIA, Famous Colombian 
Painter. First time in England. Retrospective 
Exhibition. THE NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES, 
Burlington Gardens, W.1. To-day 10-5.30 (inc. Sats.) 
until June sth incl. Admission 1s. 3d. 











Otten Ss 











DANCES 


AMPSTEAD SPAIN WEEK DANCE, Town Hall, 
opposite Belsize Tube, Saturday, May 22nd. 
Cabaret. Admission 2s. 


BIRQBIDIAN CELEBRATION DANCE, Suffolk 

Galleries, Haymarket, S.W.1. All-Russian evening, 
Sat., May 22nd, 8 till 1. Russian cabaret, buffet. Wear 
your Russian : Tickets 2s. 6d. at door. Organ- 
ised by 1.C 


MISCELLANEOUS 




















W 1. BRIDGE CIRCLE, 1rd. stakes. Thurs., Sats., 
practice class Tues. Miss MorGan. Wel. 5049. 


wee IN OXFORD be photographed by HELENA 
THORNHILL, 23 Cornmarket Street. Telephone 
Oxford 4444. 








COMEDY. Whi. 2578. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues., Fri., 2.30. 
if BUSMAN’S HONEYMOON ”’ 
By DOROTHY L. SAYERS & M, ST, CLARE BYRNE. 





DRURY LANE. Last Weeks. 8.0. W., S., 2.30. 
IVOR NOVELLO, DOROTHY DICKSON> 
ZENA DARE in 


CARELESS RAPTURE 





DUKE OF YORR’S. 8.40. Mat., Wed., Sct., 2.30. 


NIGHT ALONE 
with RICHARD BIRD. 
“A Nigh: of Laughs.”’—Datly Mail. 


GLOBE. Ger. 1592. 8.30. WED., THURS.., 2.30. 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S 


Tem. §122. 








THE CONSTANT WIFE 
RUTH CHATTERTON. CECIL PARKER. 
HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. Evgs., 8.15. 
Mats., Thurs., Sats., at 2.30. BOBBY HOWES in 


“BIG BUSINESS” 


Vera Pearce. Wry tre Watson. BERTHA BELMORE. 


SAVILLE. EVGS., 8.15. 
STANLEY LUPINO in 


OVER SHE GOES 
with LADDIE CLIFF. LAST WEEK. 


STRAND. Tem. 2660. 8.30. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 
A New Comedy by N. C. Hunter, entitled 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
ISABEL JEANS. ATHOLE STEWART. 


WESTMINSTER. TUES. NEXT, at 8 (subs. 8.30). 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 


GILLIAN SCAIFE, SCOTT SUNDERLAND. 
Seats bookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. Box Office, Vic. 0283. 


Mat., SATS.., 2.30. 

















WHITEHALL. (Whi. 6692.) 2nd YEAR 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed.& Sat., 2.30. 
ANTHONY AND ANNA, 

A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 

WYNDHAW’S. Tem. 3028, 3029. 

EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED. & THURS., at 2.30. 


“ GEORGE and MARGARET.” 
COMEDY by GERALD SAVORY. 





HIS MAJESTY’S. whi. 6606.) EVGS., 8.15- 


BALALAIKA A Musical Play. 


Mats., WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS, 2.30. 


MERCURY. Park 5700. 8.30 (ex. Mon.), Sat., 2.30. 
IN THEATRE STREET 


Lenormand’s Decp and Brilliant Comedy. 
“ANOTHER MERCURY SUCCESS.,”—Morning Post. 











RESTAURANTS 





wars left of the right people and what’s right of 
the left people all meet at RULES, Maiden Lane, 
for Lunch, Dinner or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 
Estd. 1780. 


HIS a ae be read in “The Book” RES- 
TAU! NT cad WINE DIVE facing the British 
fname also subscriptions received. 








GMALL Registered Nursing Home has a few vacancies 

for Nerve Cases. Ideal house and surroundings. 
Analytical help available. Terms moderate. Apply 
SECRETARY, Flat 7, 35 Great Ormond St., London, WCr. 











ERVES. Suitable cases admitted free. Lapy 
MARGARET DieTARY HospitaL, Doddington, Kent. 


RT of RECORD BUYING. 

of one sonata but only one best. You'll find 

it in this free guide to 1,000 classical records. Write 

to E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 11 Grape 
Street, London, W.C.2, enclosing 2d. in stamps. 





Twelve recordings 





HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING. 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus). 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. {1 1s. od. 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 35. 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 





EW SUITS FOR OLD.—Send your favourite suit 
. or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 
of our John Peel Tweeds. Send for patterns, post free. 
Prices, complete Suit, 97s. 6d.; Jacket, §7s. 6d. 
S. ReEDMAYNE & Sons, Ltp., No. 10 Wigton, Cumberland, 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS””» UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 
post free. 











FOR THE TABLE 





OMING to EDINBURGH ? 
MACKIBE’S serve excellent meals in 
pleasant rooms at 108 Princes Street. 
Opposite the Castle, 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Special being offered to advertisers under 
en fran nroductry ser a ome 
hn bn Managei, 10 Gt, 


Meg irs 


ARWICK CL Ltd., St. George’ uare, 
wae ak Room and Breakfasts ye ae 
wey: L hk b Saal as ton 0 2 ae 


BRITAIN‘ best bacon and hottest hot water. Come 
to 34 Southwick Street, W.2. Tel.: PAD. 3237. 





Hare Stet, WC. Hog 
Bath and Breaklast fom $s “2 
Booklet and Inclusive Terms on 











REFORMED INNS.—Ask _ for iptive list 
ad by, tiie PEOPLE'S AN HOTELS, 


nose TION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD. 
. George’s House, 





Regent Street, 
193, Regent W.1. 
ALDEN KNO Chislehurst A 
W WLE, 970. country 


B mM, F., 20 minutes 
pe ey From 3 gns., incl. 

Feat country.” Comt 4 ma Gam House, 
Breakfast in bed 61. 








R*E Sussex. Old Hope Anchor all Sunny 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Cent. 
heating. H.andc. water all bedrooms. A. ~ Poene wa 





Tee Howden Court. 3 minutes by private 

Sun Lounge. Private bath and sitting- 
a ee h. and c. in bedroom. Tel.: 2807. 
A.A. appointed. 





ACHILL— West i ietend, Prive Private TF aang amidst’ 


fishi 
bathing, A 455. oa ened. Apply 
Dugort. 


POSTMISTRESS, 


| yg a «= Guest ess Manor Place. Central, 
Good cuisine. ‘rom 7s. 6d. night, 63s. wk, 








A= FOREST.—Unique guest house, 

Lovely views, unspoilt country. Ridin 
walking, = oat cooking, water, modern 
beds. 4 gns. > 34 gns. m » 355. week-ends, 
August § gus. 42 {onden. one mile, 
trains met. Buxted, Sussex. 





WENSLEYDALE. Guest-house for energetic or 

restful holidays. G = centre 
for walks or motoring. car moors. ARNFORD, 
Thoralby, Aysgarth, Leyburn, Yorks. 


= WALES—For Ideal Holidays. 

maritime scenery. Every 
facility for indoor and outdoor sports, pastimes and amuse- 
ments. Rest and 3d. in stamps for 
Illustrated Guide, to Secretary, North Wales Holiday 
Resorts Association, Dept. 13, Bangor. Express trains 
by L.M.S., rid. a ‘omits 1st class, 1d. a mile 3rd class. 








OSS-ON-WYE. jet, lovely surroundings, bracing 
sunny situation. it cuisine, diets a speciality. 
mattresses. Central for all 


Separate tables, Vi- 
parts Wye Valley. te 


Se Re ey 


TTHEWS, Galen Lodge. 


GLENDOWER. first-class 
Rottingdean 9552. 


West of ae Achil! Head Hotel, Achill Island, 
Co. Mayo. ly licensed. Commands a perfect 
the west coast, situated amidst 








MF hey 


magnificent scenery. , Cathedral Cliffs, Keel 
Strand and Keem Bay. Hot as and cold running water, 
bog water a. ay Fm launch belonging to Hotel 


for cruising and dee: Safe bathing. Terms 


moderate. Apply cae” 


=~ Sussex. Views of sea and downs, h. & c. 
separate tables, best English cooking, 
very pote mnt = oy 3.gns. Sunshine House. “Phone 533. 


EW FOREST. Comfortable, small Guest House in 
4 beautiful surroundings. Open country, moors, 
forest. Pleasant gardens, hard tennis court. Riding 
and swimming available. V: rians welcomed. Guest 
House, Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants. 


weep END — Hotel and Country Club, Wishing 

Tree Rd., ds-on-Sea. 8 acres attractive 
gardens ; tennis, Silliards. 10 minutes by bus to sea. 
Home comforts, from 2} gns. weekly. 


(CHELTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incomparable 

Cotswolds and centre = 0 Se Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shak a ete. ndless enter- 
tainment. Sport for all Illustrated Cheltenham and 
Cotswold Guide free from Dept. 16, Town Hall, 
Cheltenham. 


ASHDOWN FOREST, TYES, Netley, ‘oe. 
Country House in 6 acres; 600 ft. up, lovely 
views ; modern comforts; attractive meals and service 
you will appreciate. From 3 gns. weekly. Nutley 85. 


Coens. Penzance. Comfortable guest house. 
Close sea, country, from 2 gus. Reduction long visits. 
“ Westbourne,” Alexandra Road. 


(CHARMING Surrey Water Mill to let furnished. 


Sleep fourteen. pe water, gas, electricity. 
Boating, bathing, riding walking. Riverside 5418. 


























ere Te Os. Fear «2 «& 





BAEDEKER'S 
GREAT BRITAIN 


New Edition 
1937 


The most reliable and 
comprehensive guide 
to the beauties of the 
British Isles, ideally 
arranged for motorists 
or, indeed, any kind of 
tourist 
768 pages, 96 maps, 
and a panorama 


16s. net 


George Allen & Unwin 








HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 
OHN FOTHERGILL at The Three Swans, Market 


2 SS and Se East and West coasts, offers comfort, 
charm and good or uncommon food at "all hours. 


M*rerm, = a Glinin, cee Coen, 
bedrooms, electricity, books, 

i seek. lovely district. From 458. 
ee Shepton » Som. ’*Phone 57. 


TMOUTH, Devon, Warfieet Creek Hotel. 
Up to date. Near sea. Real French Cooking. 
Moderate terms. French management. Tel.: 144. 


es ey, | ead gen ey between Honister 
and raises you to concert pitch. 

VICTORIA HOTEL. A.A. H.&C. Elec. lt. £4 5s. 

Private Swiss balconies ros. 6d. Tel.: Buttermere 2. 


ICKLOW MOUNTAINS, Ireland. London ro hrs 
Dublin 16 m. Charming cottage ; unique situation 
open moors, large own fruit and vegetables, 


excellent —- erms: YOUNG, Carrigoona Cottage, 
Kilmacanogue, Co. Wicklow. 


CHILL ISLAND, Slievemore Hotel, situated at the 
foot of Slievemore ountain. Close to sea and 
central for excursions. A.A. and R.I.A.C. appointments. 























Moderate Terms. Apply Hope Clapham. 
LAKELAND. ightful 18th cent. house, between 

Buttermere and Vale of Lorton ; gs. daily. NELSON, 
Low House, ter, Cockermouth. 





(, VESTS received in a Country House. Lovely 
Downland vi near Brighton. Glorious views, 
prees, tennis. and swimming pool close by. 

lent food and cooking. Modern conveniences ; 
constant H. & C. water. Open veranda for sun bathing ; 


most beautiful walks. 2} gms. inclusive. ‘“ Arden 
Grange,” Albourne, Sussex. 


EST HIGHLANDS. Asmall, quiet and comfortable 

hotel, beautifully situated on h Linnhe. Miss 
M. VeLLacotr. Onich Hotel, Onich, Fort William, 
Inverness-shire 


RCHARD REST CAMP. Woodland path to Hamble 
river. Partics., PYLANDS, Bursledon, Southampton. 
ANyyat seaside holiday centre for boys and girls. 
July 25th for 6 weeks. Details from Lyndale 
School, 67 


. OF WIGHT. Sun bathing, country mansion in 
acres. H. and c. water, elec. light, modern 
eutaiban own sea shore, safe bathing, S.B. enclosures, 
tennis. Brochure, N.S. & N., Woodside, Wootton, I.W. 
B.C. “ Netherwood,” The Ridge, Hastings, is the 
“Left” Guest sane with modern comfort and 
cuisine. Four cres. Tennis. Dance hall. 
Write for illustrated etese or *phone Baldslow 19. 


ENT. Restful accommodation. Old-world village. 
Main services c. h. w., efficient catering. Garage. 


*Phone 52. Mrs. Mitxs, Cottage Farm, Smarden. 


Oe ag Charming furnd. Caravan overlocking | 
Ives Bay, for 2. 25s. week. 36 King’s Rd., 
po Bing 











ton Avenuc, N.W.3. 
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__ HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued _ 
THE OLD MILL RESTAURAN r 
West Harnham, SALISBURY. 
Countrified bedrooms with good attendance. 
Candle-lit ath Century Refectory for meals 
wer bathing. Riding. 
Delightfal Trips. Excellent Food. 
Terms from 3} gns. per week. 


ENGLIsH LAKES. Visit the unique Langdale 

Estate and enjoy —— that are different. Accom- 
modation of every type beautiful grounds. An 
excellent centre for Wikies, touring and climbing 
Comfort with simplicity and good food. Booklet LANnG- 
DALE Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. Phone : Grasmere 82 


SLAND off Irish West Coat. Magnificent scenery 
Mild climate. Amethyst Hotel, Achill Isiand. oe | 
Atlantic Ocean and surrounded by mountains. Ge 
food. Comfortable beds. Hot and cold water. Turt 
fires. Terms: {2 IOs. £3 3 weekly. Write Miss T 
Biacknam, K Keel Achill, 


ARROGATE—HEALTH—HOL IDAYS. Al ail- 
ments treated. 88 healing springs. Superb holiday 
centre; all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire Dales; 
wonderful air; moors. td. a mile by Rail. Guide, 
L. Wrisuere, Information Bureau, of L.N E. R. Agencies. 
GNOWDONIA AND LAKELAND. Beautifully 
_ Situated guest houses, conducted excursions 
~ er ee entertainments. Hard tennis 
courts. . Terms moderate. Ilus- 
ee ben brochute i Kerr, “ Towers,” Capel Curig, 
ort 


BRIGHTON. 18 ~— Place. Furnished service 
rooms, minute sea, meals optional, b. & c. 


wet Ww ee Board Residence. Comfortable 
house ; sea and downs. Moderate 
terms. Baxi, 4 35 "se. Botolph’s Rd., W. Worthing. 
XCHANGE HOLIDAYS! House charmingly 
situated on Hampstead Heath (4 bedrooms) to be 





Large 


























exchanged July or es for seaside residence, safe 

beach. Box 780, N. S + 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 

W.C.r. 

GUNSHINE view. Own beech ond 
park. Every comfort. Moderate prices. Pension 


RIva eta, Brissago, L. Maggiore. 


MAKE it Moscow this year. 
Parties leaving London 

from £19, inclusive. Write for details. 

ship House, Little James Street, W.C.1. 





The holiday suggestion. 
twice weekly. Tours 
F.S.U. Friend- 





IEDERS, STUBAI VALLEY, TYROL, AUS’ r RI A 
+ 3,200ft. up. 10m. Innsbruck. Beautiful Alpine 
scenery. Fishing. Excellent cuisine. Terms 7s. to 8s. 
Herr Beck, Hotel Lerchenhof. 





Small, sunny house, jen auti- 
s. p.w. Part.: D.R., Milton 


ADGASTEIN (Austria). 
fully sit. —_ 2} 
Cottage, Vale, Hamps' 


INLAND THIS YEAR. Inclusive Tours from £10. 
Write for ilustrated booklet, giving details, routes, 
fares, tours, seaside resorts, hotels, pensions, fishing, 
shooting and yachting facilities, etc. FINNISH TRAVEL 
Bureau, 7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
TEINACH, TYROL, 3,423ft. Swimming bath. “Good 
centre for excursions, pine woods, every comfort. 
Excellent cuisine. ‘Perms, 7s. 6d. daily. English spoken. 
Hote, Wuite Horse. 


NEUSTIFT, last village in Stubaital, Tirol! ; Innsbruck 
30 km.; fine walking; starting-point for famous 











climbing-huts; low season pension, 9 sch. inclusive; 
high 9-12. Baedeker stars this House. AUumMayr, 
Hotel Hofer. 


RIVIERA, HOTEL DE LA MER, t, Cap Martin. 
Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. 


YROL, JENBACH; 1 hr. lnasbouch, 20 mins. 

Achensee. Tours in Karwendel and Zillerial 

mountains. Swimming pool. Pension from 7 schillings. 
Write VIERTLER, Hotel Brauhaus. 





Pension 8s. 











BOARD RESIDENCE © 


BABY BREAKFAST? Not at 34 Southwick 
Street, W.2, where one gets Britain’s best bacon. 


.WISS COTTAGE. Educationists, 
professional people. PRI 6466. 3035., 








students and 
partial board. 





2 West Cromwell Rd. Beautifully appoimed furnd. 
9 service rms from 30s. week, including bath, break- 


fast, attendance ; other meals optio nal. Flaxman 1181. 





LTOGETHER EXCEPTION AL. Spacious, very 
4 attractively furnd. rooms with partial board 
2} gns. single. Smaller rooms from 35s. Lavish, interest- 
ing food; really hot baths. Belsize Court, 56-57 Belsiz 
Park, N. W.3. PRI 3934. 
I OL L AND PARK. Modern Rooms with Breakfast 
25s. Constant hot water. 1 min. Central Lond 


Tube. Park 7016. 


19 Cc larendon Road. 


LITERARY 


TOUR SURPLUS REV 1E W COPTES 
AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 








CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK 

SHOP, st ESSEX ROAD, N. tr. (Clerk. 1807 

Ww RIT FOR PROFIT. Send for free bs 
'Rec ENT INSTITUTE, rgta Palace Gate, W.8. 


| SONGS, Recta, wanted for broadcasting. Good 
royalties. EXUROPEAN BROADCASTING SERVICFS, 197 
| Victoria Street, London. 
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THE charge for classified advertisements by. One Shilling | 


and Sixpence per line rf insertion (a line averages 


seven words). One line should be added for Box Number. 
Substantial reduction for a series of oy x first 
post Wednesday. + 10 


The Advert. rms fe 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 ‘ol. ae 


~~ LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


He eT ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, es 
water, W.2. Ley May 23rd, at 11, Dr 
WARD CONZE: “ THe PsycHoOLoGy OF PROPAGANDA.” 
7.0, Dr. PRYNS HOPKINS: 

RELIGIONS IN Peru.” 


EOLIAN HALL, New Bond S Church 
Service. Sunday, 11: REV. * | TYSSUL: DAVIS, 
B.A. Subject: “ Gop’s LIMITATIONS.” 


TH SEX EDUCATION CENTRE; Unity Theatre 
Club, Britannia Street, King’s Cross. Open Mondays 
7-9 p.m. May-July. Library 2d. a week; con- 
sultations 1s. Programme of lectures sent on request. 


THE ROOT IDENTITY OF PSYCHOLOGY 

YOGA, AND ART. Lectures with lantern slides 
every Friday at 8.30 p.m. Admission 1s. THe Soctety 
ror CREATIVE PsyCHOLOGY, 8 Fitzroy Street, W.1. 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, Holborn.— 

Sunday, May 23rd, at If a.m. .K. RATCLIFF: 

“ THe ArcuBisHop’s RECALL TO Reticion.” Admission 
Free. Visitors welcome. 


REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards world 
religion and world brotherhood. Meeti - on 
Sundays at 11 a.m., at Lindsey Hall, The Mall, Notting 
Hill Gate, W.8. Leader: Rev. WILL HAYES. “i 
23rd: “Two Sacrep HIMALAYAN Peaks.” A special 
address by DR. HARI PRASAD. SHASTRI. 


> PANISH MEDICAL AID. Holborn and W.C. 
Committee is holding jumble sale on Saturday, 
June sth, at Unity Theatre, Britannia Street, Gray’s Inn 
Road. To be opened at 3 p.m. by MILES MALL SON. 
Have you anything = can give us—household goods, 
clothes, books, etc. Send it to 6 Gordon Square, 
W.C.1, or, if necessary, send us a card and we will collect. 


‘YONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE. DR. 

STANTON COIT will deliver the twenty-eighth 
Lecture, entitled “THe One Sure FOUNDATION FOR 
Democracy,” at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 
on Wednesday, May 26th. Chair to be taken by Dr. 











“INCA AND POsST-INCA 





















































G. P. Goocn at 7 p.m. Admission free. Reserved seats, 
1s. Tickets to be obtained from Conway Hall. 

ECTURE-SOCIAL, Monday, pee 24th, " & 

4 “PEACE AND FREEDOM, an a MITE. 
Youth House Club, 250 Camden Road, N. we 
5189. 

FRipay, MAY 28th, 8.15 2= A.1.A. Memorial 
Lecture to Ralph Fox DGELL RICKWORD 
on his new book, “ THE ) AND THE PEOPLE.” 
g Gt. Newport Street, W.1 
SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 
ICELY Cc. WRIGHT, Ps Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. EXPERT ADVICE given, free 
of charge, on SCHOOLS : also on trainings for Secretarial, 
Domestic Science and other professions. 
UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Pro; sive 
Home School for you children. Delightful 
country surroundings. Open-air life. Riding School on 
premises. All-round education at moderate inclusive 
fees. Miss M. K. Wrison. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 
CHALLONER SCHOOL, 71 & 72 Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. Frobisher 4223. 

A. Day and Boarding School for Girls where a liberal 
education achieves a high standard of work. Prepara- 
tory Department for boys and girls. 

ELTANE SCHOOL. Wimbledon (WIM. 1589). 

Day and Boarding; boys and girls s-18 years. 
| a ~~ toes SCHOOL, Westbury -on- Trym, 
risto 

A Public School for Girls (Founded 1858). 

Visitor: T Ri ht Hon. the Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, P.C., A., D.C.L.. LL.D, 

President "of 7 Board "of Governors : Gilbert Murray, 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship and service. A wide curriculum, the 
tudy of national and international affairs, adequate 
leisure and self-disciplined freedom give rtunity for 
the fullest development of personality and i indivi idual gifts. 


Girls of non-British nationality are welcome in the 
community. 


N ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 

Head Mistress : Miss. CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 
resource and initiative by practical work. ‘The girls 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 1§ acres. 











"THE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 





BEACON HILL SCHOOL 
(Founded 1927) 
Principal: DORA RUSSELL 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER SCHOOI 
Has acquired most attractive premises 


at 

Hall, Timsbury, near BATH, Somerset. 
s00 feet up, facing the Mendip Hills, large gardens, 
playing field, swimming bath. Co-educational from 
two years. From individual freedom through self- 
government to social understanding. Health, happiness, 

ind sound teaching in al! subjects combined with practical 
: md creative work. Moderate fees. Apply Dora Russell. 


Kingwell 

















but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which 
maintains a high standard of ex- 
cellence, combining the amenities 
of comfortable sea travel with 
economic rates. Steamers 
specially designed and equipped 
for Tropical conditions. Comfort- 
able cabins, each with window or 
porthole. Spacious public rooms 
and extensive promenade decks. 
Write for full particulars. 
Regular Passenger Service to 
CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON - DURBAN & 
LOURENCO MARQUES. 


First Class Only 







£40 


CAPETOWN 
DURBAN 


£46 


Book your passage by 


ELLERMANE 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : Avenue 2424. 











SCHOOLS—continued 





New Epit1on Just PusLts 
PUBLIC AND ‘PREPARATORY “SCHOOLS' 
EAR BOOK. 

Official Book of sacha Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re schools, careers, 
professions, etc. 10s. 6d. net.—Year Book Press, 
31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


LYNDALE School, 67 Eton Avenue, N.W.3. Annual 
seaside holiday centre from July 25th for 6 weeks. 


HILDREN’S FARM, Romansleigh, N. Devon. 
For children from 3-12 years. Farm life combined 

with good education and home care. Trained nurse. En- 
tire charge or short periods—holidays. Mrs. VOLKMER, B.A, 











SCHOOLS—continued 
ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep. 
school and all-year-round home. ~ Sound early 


education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional health record. Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply Secretary. Crowborough 299. 


— SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 
3). A co-educational boarding school for boys 
and gi s om, 11-19. Separate junior school for those 
from 5-11. sof 150 by the Board of Education. 
Country estate of 150 acres. Home Farm. Education 
is on modern lines and aims at securing the fullest in- 
dividual development in, and through, i. community. 
Headmaster: F. A. Meter, M.A. (Camb. 


K SWIck SCHOOL, oo Progressiv: 

education stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
and girls 8-19. boratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequen: 
open scholarships. Fees £82 (or jess). 


ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Examination 

June 22nd, 23rd and 24th for two entrance scholar- 

ships and four exhibitions. For particulars apply to the 
MASTER. 


HAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland, , a Riding, swimming. Girls 
are prepared for usual examinations and for Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


GHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM.  Well-cquipped 
Junior School for boys and Lang oh from 3 to 10 years. 
Senior House where older girls can oe ey for usual 
examinations if desired. Small Individual 
methods of teschinx. A few small boarders enjoy free 
open-air life. 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon, 
Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of education 
free development as individuals and as members of gene-a! 
communi’ Independent study. Special attention to 
health an ’ physical developmen:. Pupils prepared for 
= Universities. Well-qualified staff. Principal, Berta 
. Humpnrery. 























ALPINE COLLEGE 
ARVEYES-VILLARS, Switzerland, 4,100 ft. Boys 
12-19. SEPARATE MODERN LANGUAGES 
HOUSE for four senior boys with Swiss tutors. In- 
dividual education and care. Examination coaching. 
Headmaster: J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 


AKLEA, BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX ex iti 
by Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. 
programmes f_llowed, Individua! time-tables for 
Citizens” over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden- 
ing, riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examinat’on Centre. 
Principal : Beatrice GARDNER. 


L AYENIR, Villars-sur-Ollen, Switzerland (4,100 ft.). 
Twenty boys and girls (4 to 18). 














TRAINING CENTRES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Practical 
training in delightful surroundings. Journalism 


Own Residential Club. 


and Foreign Shorthand. 
Prospectus from Dept. E., 


7 months’ course, £55. 
67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics. ~Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. ees £16§ per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


\ YCHWOOD SCHOOL, Oxford (recognised) 

Founded 1897. Eighty girls, ages 6-18. Entire 
charge if desired. Special civics (school House oi Com- 
mons for weekly debate), literature and art. Small 
classes, large resident staff. Preparation for universities 
and professions. Swimming, boating, riding, lacrosse, 
netball, tennis. Health of school exceptional, Aims: 
to unite a sound modern education on lines of individual 
freedom with older standards of courtesy and thought for 





others. Principals: MarGarrt Les, M.A. (Oxon.) ; 
GsRALDINE Coster, 3. Litt. (Oxon.). Boarders’ fees. 
1§0 guineas. 





HALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS. Prepara- 
tory School, Boys and Girls 7-14. Recognised 
by the Board of Education. Modern outlook. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 








progress. Headmaster: . Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
(Camb.) 
D® WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
NORTH WALES. 
Recognised by Board of Education 
eadmistress : 


Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fee for board, 
tuition and books. 

Junior Department, ages five to ten. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on modern lines. Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, oo and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 














| aeea advice on the choice of suitable 
OARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 
7 other Educational Establishments 
for boys or girls of any age, apply to 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 
Tel. Mansion House 5053, 
stating full details of requirements ; or consult 
PATONS LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TU TORS, 


39th Annual Edition. Post free ss. 6d. 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A. Oxon, Miss Nanco, B.A. Lond., and experi- 
enced staff) undertake coaching for all University, School, 
and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small Fours for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and list 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 


HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford, Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Ma£ss 
MarGaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. 
to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For 
particulars apply SECRETARY. 


THE PROFESSION WITH NO UNEMPLOYMENT 
Somplete Teacher’s Training for Girls 
all Branches of Physical Education, 
aR Games, Dancing, Swimming 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAIN NG COLLEGE. 
A recognised training centre for the Diploma of the 
University of London in Physical Education, also for 
the Certificate of the Chartered Society in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. 
Particulars from: THe Secretary, Anstey College, 
Erdington, Birmingham. 


HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
36 Victoria Street, S.W.1. (Vic. 6216). 
Common sense and initiative encouraged. 
Moderate fees. Good openings. 
Miss E,. CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss Trotman. 


CHEKHOV 
THEATRE STUDIO 


DARTINGTON HALL 
TOTNES, SOUTH DEVON. 
Director: MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
(Late Director, Second Moscow Art Theatre) 














The purpose of the Studio is to train young people 
capable of creating a new standard in the modern theatre. 
A permanent touring company will be formed. The 
Studio possesses a fine modern theatre and a large open- 
air theatre. The Secretary on application will send a 
small book describing the method, together with full 
particulars of entrance and scholarships. 
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